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THIS MONTH’S COVER: RICHMOND 


Regularly laid out on a series of seven hills overlooking the James River, at the head of 
navigation, Richmond is Virginia's capital and largest city. It was founded in 1733 by 
Colonel William Byrd... . Just a hundred years later it had become the town of 16,000 
shown in the print reproduced on the front cover: “Richmond from the Hill above the 
Waterworks,” painted by G. Cooke and engraved by W. J]. Bennett. In the cover view 
the large building with cupola at the extreme left is the State Penitentiary; the white 
building to the right with the dome is the City Hall; and the white-columned structure 
farther right is the State Capitol. The James River appears in the right center and just 
to the left is the Kanawha Canal... . After it became the capital of the Confederacy in 
1861 Richmond was a major objective of Federal operations during the Civil War, and 
its fall four years later led directly to the surrender of General Lee, whose Richmond 
home is still standing. Other historic landmarks are the home of Chief Justice Marshall, 
the State Capitol, appearing on the front cover, and the church where Patrick Henry 
ended his famous speech with the words, “Give me liberty or give me death.” ... The 
present city, shown in the aerial view above, is the financial and commercial center of 4 
sizable area of the South and ranks as the leading manufacturing center of Virginia. 
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GALLOWAY 


A MATURING COUNTRY MOVES TOWARD 
HOME BUILDING on an INVESTMENT BASIS 


HETHER you 

own your own 

home or occupy it as a 
tenant the chances are 
there is a mortgage on 
the property; and that 
this mortgage was placed 
on the building when it 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 


President, American Radiator Company 


Here a leader in the building industry points out 
the broad significance of recent developments and 
procedures for placing on a less speculative basis the 
building and ownership of homes, which represent, 
he estimates, one-quarter of the national wealth. 
This is one of a series of articles on subjects of im- 
portance to business men, presenting the often con- 
flicting convictions of men of diverse backgrounds. 


erty with little real ex- 
pectation of repayment. 
If built for rental pur- 
poses the expectation of 
repayment was still less. 
This situation, although 
distinctly uneconomic, 
was the expression of a 





was erected. This has a 

direct bearing on your cost of living. The cost of your 
housing accommodation is based primarily on what it 
costs to maintain the premises you occupy. This cost 
consists of taxes and insurance, maintenance, depre- 
ciation, and mortgage interest. If there be no mort- 
gage on the property then the item of investment value 
of the funds represented takes the place of mortgage 
interest. 

Our country, residentially speaking, has been built 
on venturesome or speculative money. If built for 
owner occupancy the commonplace over several gen- 
erations has been to place a mortgage on the prop- 


pioneer country wherein 
the larger portion of available funds was required for 
productive enterprise and a minimum was available 
for home building. 

Being built in large degree on a speculative basis, 
the level of interest cost has been high. We are told 
by those most familiar with the situation that the 
average mortgage on a residential structure, when 
projected over a term of twenty to twenty-five years, 
has borne an interest rate equivalent at least to nine 
per cent. This includes direct interest, mortgage re- 
newal fees, commissions, and other charges applicable 
to the mortgage. Whether or not this be accurate, the 




















fact remains that home owner- 
ship or rental involving a 
mortgage has been on a high 
interest rate basis. There is no 
one specifically to blame. It 
has been the law of supply and 
demand applicable to an enter- 
prise having many essentially 
speculative characteristics. 

The conditions which pro- 
duced high interest rates made 
it certain that there would be 
loss factors. When one con- 
siders that until very recently 
the average building mort- 
gage had a maximum term of 
five years and that substan- 
tially every such mortgage in 
the United States came due 
during the depression, we 
wonder that the casualties 
were not greater. In fact pru- 
dent investment in home mort- 
gages made prior to the de- 
pression has suffered less in 
the past few years than like 
investment in a typical holding 
in common stocks and bonds. 
A recent magazine article— 
widely publicized—stated that 1,600,000 houses were 
lost by foreclosure between 1926 and 1936 and 1,000,000 
more saved by HOLC. This was offered to prove the 
fallacy of home ownership. But the writer failed to 
mention that this total of 2,600,000 casualties was just 
about ro per cent of the total number of single family 
dwellings in the United States. Do you know of any 
other class of investment that suffered so little? The 
homes of our people are basically a sound investment 
and where this has been otherwise in individual cases, 
it will usually be found that the financing was at fault 
rather than the security itself. Home ownership is not 
a general panacea and is not feasible for all of our 
population. It does, however, represent the desire of 
most families and the ideal of every civilization. 

In the older countries of Europe real estate mort- 
gages are commonly considered second only to govern- 
ment securities as a sound investment. In these coun- 
tries the savings of the people flow into mortgage 
companies and from these central reservoirs homes 
are soundly and safely financed. The interest rates are 
low and the whole enterprise considered to be on an 
investment basis. 

There are significant reasons for believing that the 
trend in our own country is toward this eventuation. 





Executive, Lawyer, ADVISOR 


Born in Marissa, Ill., in 1879, Rolland Jerome Hamil- 
ton studied at the University of Kansas, Monmouth 
College, and the Chicago-Kent College of Law. He 
entered the employ of the American Radiator Company 
as a clerk in 1905. In 1921, when secretary of the com- 
pany, he resigned to practice law. Six years later he 
returned and in 1930 became its president. 


Mr. Hamilton has also been active in efforts to work 
out a satisfactory basis for co-operation between indus- 
try and government. In 1934 he was a member of both 
the Industrial Advisory Board and the advisory council 
of Federal Housing Administration. 
three years he has served on the Business Advisory 
Council of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





These reasons are not con- 
clusive but it seems well worth- 
while to examine and appraise 
the current situation. 

In the greater portion of the 
country today, population-wise 
if not geographically, there is 
an abundance of money avail- 
able to be loaned on mort- 
gages guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, 
at an average rate of 44 per 
cent to 5 per cent. Applica- 
tions for mortgage loans under 
this plan are showing large 
increases over the like periods 
of 1937. There is every indi- 
cation that interest rates will 
trend lower rather than higher. 

The FHA, however, has 
done far more than contribute 
to lower interest rates for 
home mortgages. It has insti- 
tuted the long-term amortized 
mortgage without which the 
home building industry could 
not hope to evolve from a spec- 
ulative to an investment basis. 
Under such mortgages, reg- 
ular payments are made on the principal and the 
investment rating is improved because of the increas- 
ing security afforded by a declining debt. Under the 
old type of mortgage the owner seldom set aside de- 
preciation charges and all too often the mortgage 
remained unpaid after the building became obsolete. 
Both debtor and creditor suffered. 

The mortgage guarantee system under which the 
FHA operates involves a great insurance system 
whereby the applicant for mortgage pays a guaranty 
fee adequate on an actuarial basis to meet prospective 
losses. This fund has grown to about $21,000,000 and 
the losses so far have been insignificant. This particu- 
lar activity was much needed and could not have 
been accomplished by private enterprise. 

As a proper accompaniment to these financial 
mechanisms, the FHA has set up construction stand- 
ards, subdivision supervision, personal credit ratings, 
and in numerous other ways operates to ensure the 
investment value of residential structures coming 
within its jurisdiction. These activities in our opinion, 
are a great contribution to our national economy, and 
economic history will probably accord to them an im- 
portance much beyond our current appraisal. This 
will certainly be true if the groundwork thus laid 


During the past 















forms a basis for the evolution of residential building 
from a speculative to an investment status. 

Let us see for a moment what low mortgage interest 
means to a typical family. This family has an income 
of say $2,000 per annum. It desires to build a home 
costing $5,000 and there is $500 in the savings bank 
with which to start. Had this project been carried 
out ten years ago with the resulting interest on first 
and second mortgages, plus taxes, insurance, main- 
tenance, and depreciation, the load would have been 
crushing. Today on the same basis this family could 
borrow $4,500 on a guaranteed mortgage amortized 
over a period of twenty years at an interest rate not 
in excess of 5 per cent. Without the burden of de- 
tailed calculation it will be found that the true cost 
of this home in terms of carrying charges is probably 
20 to 30 per cent less than would have been: the 
case ten years ago. This assumes like cost of build- 
ing although construction costs in general are lower 
than they were ten years ago. In terms of carrying 
charges, it costs less to build a home today than at any 
recent time—certainly less than at any time since the 
World War. 

The dwelling places of our approximately 32,000,- 
ooo families represent at least one-quarter of our 
national wealth. The development above outlined, 
whereby the cost (in terms of carrying charges) of 
owning or renting such dwelling places is largely re- 
duced, is an economic factor of transcendant impor- 
tance. The difficulty of appraisal with respect either 
to short or long term implications probably accounts 
for the slight comment so far evoked by this unusual 
situation. 

Let us attempt a viewpoint as to some of these con- 
sequences. If mortgage money for home building is 
to continue to be available at investment rates, it is 
certain that such building must be freed from long 
standing speculative aspects. Our cities, towns, and 
villages must be better planned to ensure reasonable 
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permanency of residential districts. The period of 
flush growth in population seems ended and there is 
no sufficient reason why a residential district rightly 
planned and zoned should be later subjected to the 
encroachment of commercial or factory development. 
Our next census will probably show the first down- 
ward turn in our national history in percentage of 
urban population. Motorized transport and the high- 
ways to carry it have turned the tide. Current build- 
ing statistics show the accentuation of suburban 
growth. These new communities are for the most 
part being wisely planned. 

The decline in per capita wealth and income in the 
past ten years has been startling and predictions have 
been freely made that our housing standards must be 
materially lowered. Cheaper building money should 
go far toward prevention of this unhappy result. It 
may well be that our homes and apartments will 
be smaller and less pretentious; but there need be no 
lowering in standards. Contrariwise, it will be found 
that modern small homes are more comfortable than 
their extravagant predecessors. The years have 
brought little in structural change; but home-comfort 
represented by modern refrigeration, sanitation, cook- 
ing appliances, domestic hot water, heating, and venti- 
lating has grown apace. Napoleon boasted of a bath 
tub but of the rest he knew nothing. 

We are not prepared to state that low interest rates 
for mortgages presage a building boom. There will 
be an equalizing process as existing mortgages are re- 
funded at lower rates. The general level of interest 
rates—including those for mortgages—may increase. 
But we do believe that the economic forces now in play 
will profoundly and favorably affect residential build- 
ing and that this great but long-depressed industry 
will be in the forefront of our next recovery movement. 
The presence of such a factor will go far toward beget- 
ting confidence in such forward movement and in 
insuring to it a sound and stable trend. 




















SECTION III 





ESTIMATES of EXPENDITURES 
for IMPROVEMENTS and ENLARGEMENTS 


A description of the scope and procedure of the survey together with sections on sales, 
inventories, receivables, and credit terms appeared in the May, 1938, Dun’s Review. 


HE future economic history of the 
United States will perhaps be 
smoother and less hazardous than the 
past if we can accumulate and act upon 
a more complete knowledge of capital 
expenditure—the why, the when, and 
the extent. 

Business is prosperous as a whole 
only when capital goods' as well as 
consumer goods are selling. Our 
economy is geared to growth and the 
need for constant additions of new pro- 
duction equipment. When there is no 
market for such goods, payrolls wilt 
and all hands suffer. If, for example, 
such expenditures, which now occur 
primarily during prosperity periods, 
could be spread over bad times as well, 
variations in business activity might be 
less extreme. 

The importance of these points is 
demonstrated by such figures as are 
available about past experience. Busi- 
ness men spend money when they have 
confidence in the future. 
1929, one-fifth of our national man- 
power and plant facilities was devoted 


From 1920 to 


to producing capital goods, largely 
machinery, equipment, and structures 


for business use.” When that conf- 


1 In this article the term ‘‘Capital Goods’’ refers to the 
cost of real estate, buildings, improvements, fixtures, fur- 
niture, machinery, tools, and equipment bought by busi 
ness concerns for use in conducting a business and with 
the hope of making a profit. It does not include supplies 
used up in the course of manufacturing or otherwise in 
operating a business, nor does it include consumers’ dur 
able goods, such as automobiles and dwellings 

The term ‘‘Fixed Assets’? refers to the items on a bal 
ance sheet covering depreciated book value of real estate 
buildings, leasehold improvements, fixtures, furniture 
machinery, tools, and equipment It does not include 
any intangible items sometimes considered by accountants 
as a part of fixed assets. 


dence was lacking from 1929 to 1933, 
the production of capital goods declined 
so much more rapidly than consumer 
goods that it amounted to only about 
one-tenth of the national productior in 
1932 and 1933.” Such a change, while 
it does not sound large in percentage, is 
closely related to that species of unbal- 
ance and malnutrition in the national 
2 From Simon Kuznets’ ‘‘National Income and Capital 


Formation 1919 through 1935'’—National Bureau of 
Fceonomic Research, New York, 1937, page 46. 


economy which we call depression. 
Unfortunately, no one knows whether 
lack of confidence is the father cf de- 
pression or its child, or whether, with a 
fine disregard for biological law, it can 
be both. 

The Survey of Business Trends has 
included an expedition into this rela- 
tively unexplored portion of the busi- 
ness landscape. All concerns in the 
Dun & Brapstreet Reference Book 





| |. EstmmatTep EXPENDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND ENLARGEMENTS 


Cases Analyzed 


Amount 
Number Spent 
Sales ($000) ($000) 
Manufacturing: Total 1,490,473 


| 2,938 Improvement 599,307 

| $782,386 Enlargement 891,166 
| 

Wholesaling: Total 140,293 

1,327 Improvement 68,458 

$375,554 Enlargement 71,835 

Retailing: Total 154,895 

615277 Improvement 309,929 

$705,956 Enlargement 144,966 

Grand Total 2,085,661 

15,542 Total Improvement 977,694 

$1,863,896 Total Enlargement 1,107,967 





r—Preferred Estimate— Estimate 


BY MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS, AND RETAILERS | 


— 1936 1937 
Minimum 
— Preferred Estimate— 
Increase or 
Amount Decrease (-) 
Spent %, of 1936 
($000) Expenditures | 


of Sales “ of Sales 

of All of All 
Reporting Reporting 
Concerns! Concerns* 


2.6 23 1,811,951 22 | 

1.0 1.0 805,000 34 | 
1.6 Er 1,006,951 1% 
5 -4 150,673 7 

2 Pe 53,484 —22 | 
3 a 97,189 35 

9 Ag 643,300 41 | 

. | 

6 5 406,405 31 
2 ye 236,901 63 
4-0 3-4 2,605,930 25 
Rs 1.7 1,264,880 29 
2:2 r7 1,341,041 21 


1 These percentages, used to compute the estimates in the preceding column were derived by using as a base 
the sales of all concerns answering the question, even though expenditures were zero. 


? The minimum estimate assumes no expenditures were made by chain organizations nor by industries and 
trades not specifically covered in Tables I], II], and IV; further assumes all reporting concerns who failed to 


answer this question had spent nothing 














were asked what they spent during 
1936 and 1937 for improvement and 
enlargement of plant and equipment. 

The question specifically excluded 
“routine maintenance” from the cate- 
gory of improvements and “replace- 





that amount to $2.6 billion in 1937." 
This increase of about 25 per cent in 
expenditures for fixed assets was more 
than double the 12 per cent increase of 
aggregate sales volume in these three 
fields of business from 1936 to 1937. 


EstrimaTED EXPENDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND ENLARGEMENTS 
BY MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS, AND RETAILERS 
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ment” from the amount spent for 
enlarging facilities. These repairs and 
replacements involve the purchase of 
capital goods, which past estimates 
have indicated to be half again as large 
a volume as the capital goods sold for 
improvement and enlargement pur- 
poses. 

However, it is reasonable to assume 
that expenditures to replace wear and 
tear are notably less subject to fluc- 
tuation than spending for expansion, 
so that a study of the latter is perhaps 
nearer the heart of the “durable goods 
problem.” 

From 25,000 who answered this 
question, a random sample of 15,000 
has been tabulated. On the basis of 
their rates of expenditure, it is esti- 
mated that manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers combined spent a total of 
more than $2 billion for improvements 
and enlargements in 1936, increasing 
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BSR] ENLARGEMENTS 


Furthermore, it was greater than the 
sales increase of 18 per cent from 1935 
to 1936, a figure quoted because heavier 
bets are often laid on the next race by 
a bettor who has been a winner on a 
previous event. 


Timing 
Do the results of this survey mean 
that capital expenditures in 1936 were 
too small for the opportunity or in 1937 
too large to be wise? The exact answer 
cannot be known, but thinking in 
terms of the comparison only, the find- 





1 These estimates seem more likely to be low than high. 
The outside extent to which they could be high is shown 
by the ‘‘minimum estimates’’ column in Table I, and its 


rclated footnotes. The sample of 2,900 manufacturers, 
analyzed here, represent sales of $782 million in 1936: 
a sizable sample in total, but not large enough to per- 


mit detailed estimates of expenditure in all industries 
(Table Il, Footnote 2). For instance, additional steel 
rolling mill facilities were brought into production in 
1937 which must have been built in 1936 and earlier. 
Likewise the heavy production of automobiles in 1936 
could hardly have failed to entail substantial expenditures 
for equipment over and above usual replacement needs. 
Yet in our final estimates these two industries were 
assumed to be spending only at the average rate shown 
by other industries. 


[9] 


ings seem to support the frequently re- 
peated comment of business observers 
that new plant facilities almost inva- 
riably come into production at or near 
the downturn of the business cycle 
when they are no longer needed. In 
the planning of increased facilities 
business seems to resemble the ferry- 
boat passenger who hesitates a moment 
too long when the boat is about to pull 
out and not only misses the boat as he 
jumps, but in addition to his insult re- 
ceives the injury of q thorough wetting. 
Hindsight suggests that the increased 
expenditures for expanded plant facili- 
ties in 1937 would have been a better 
investment if made earlier or later, 
since they represent increased capacity 
coming into use at a time when the 
need was falling off. Is it possible to 
set up for our business structure any- 
thing resembling the safety gate which 
causes a few more passengers to wait 
for the next ferry but prevents some 
of the dousings and drownings? 

It is apparent that the problem of 
capital expenditure here discussed is 
primarily one centering among manu- 
facturers. From the present Survey 
estimates, it appears that manufactur- 
ing expenditures represented 71 per 
cent of the total in 1936 and 69.5 per 
cent in 1937. Wholesaling expendi- 
tures were less than 7 per cent of the 
total in both years and the remainder 
was spent by retailers. This is not 
surprising, since the assets required in 
manufacturing in the form of ma- 
chinery and equipment are so much 
greater than in either of the other 
fields. Of course, if the utilities had 
been included, the totals would have 
been much greater. 

Another difference appears among 
the three branches of economic activ- 
ity, and that is the relative importance 
of “improvements” and “enlarge- 
ments.” In manufacturing, enlarge- 
ment was the more frequent form and 
larger volume of expenditure, both in 
1936 and in 1937; and in retailing, 
improvement was much the more im- 
portant. The balance shifted in the 
wholesaling field, from about equal 














AFTER 


Typical of the expenditures for improvements and enlargemenis was the modernization of its plant by the Zanesville Mould 
Company of Zanesville, Ohio. In the old 100 by 35-foot building, built in 1870 out of hewn timbers, the company had grown 
up. The change-over to the 100 by 70-foot steel and brick structure was carried out without interruption of production. 


volume spent for each purpose in 1936 
to a predominance of enlargement ex- 
penditure in 1937. Again these relate 
directly to the character of operation. 
In retail trade, enlargement is difficult 
because of space limitations, and fre- 
quently involves a major reconstruc- 
tion job. However, significant capital 
expenditures may take the form of 
modernizing the store front, of widen- 
ing the aisles, or of installing air 
conditioning. In manufacturing, im- 
provement is likewise important, ex- 
ceeding retail expenditures of both 
kinds, but expenditures under the head 
of enlargement were even greater, a 
response to the open spaces of tech- 
nology and real estate within the view 
and grasp of many manufacturing 
enterprises. 

In comparing the two years, it is 
important to note that the greatest 
increase in 1937 over 1936 was on the 
part of retailers. However, because of 
the smaller amounts involved, this 





meant much less in dollars than the 
slower relative increase in the expen- 
ditures of manufacturers. 

The reported expenditures for im- 
provement and enlargement are not 
spread evenly among all concerns in a 
given industry, as will be shown in 
more detailed discussions. The per- 
centages reported in this Survey are 
the relations between the expenditures 
and the total sales of all concerns re- 
porting. 

Actually, about half of the concerns 
did all the spending. Naturally, since 
improvements can be made in smaller 
“batches” than enlargements a larger 
proportion of the concerns reported 
such expenditures. A little more than 
half of the manufacturing and retail 


This new gasoline station and bulk 
plant of the Norris Gas and Oil Com- 
pany in Kokomo, Ind., was part of the 
1937 expenditures discussed in this 
article. C. G. Norris, owner, reports 
that he bought five lots and wrecked a 
store building and a dwelling to build 
the “handiest and best driveway.” 


concerns spent something on improve- 
ments; a little less than half of the 
wholesalers. However, only 4o per 
cent of the manufacturers, 25 per cent 
of the wholesalers, and 20 per cent of 
the retailers expanded their plant fa- 
cilities by construction or machinery 
purchases during the two years. 

The fact that as many as 39 per cent 
of the manufacturers spent money for 
enlargement in 1936 or 1937 indicates 
either of two things—that capacity had 
so declined or deteriorated during the 
lean years as to necessitate additions 
to plant as soon as production ap- 
proached the 1929 level again; or that 
there was sufficient optimism regard- 
ing the future during those months to 
bring about a widespread volume of 
expansion expenditure. Of course, 
since no normal figure is available, 
one cannot judge whether this was a 
“large” expenditure or not, but at least 
it can be said that it was not restricted 
to a few isolated enterprises. 
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II. Manuracturers’ ExPENDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND ENLARGEMENTS 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Beverages—Non-Alcoholic . 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning. . 
Flour and Feed Milling. . 


All Other Food Manufacturing. . SEIN Sey 
CE PREACMAIOEN cio '5:0 oro oe omens access 


Woolen and Worsted Goods. . Bauer ees 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings... . 


Women’s and Children’s Clothing and Accessories 


Other Textiles and Textile Products a 
Lumber and Planing Mill Products.......... 


handles, woodenware, ctc.) ; Bete 
Paper and Paper Products (except boxes) . . 
Photo-engraving 
Printing and Binding 





7—EstTIMATED IMPROVEMENT EXPENDITURES—\ -—EsTIMATED ENLARGEMENT EXPENDITURES 


a er 
Increase or Expendi- 


% of sales Decrease (-) tures 


Newspaper Publishing (mainly small concerns 


also selling printing) : : 
Chemicals and Chemical Products........... 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers 
Stone and Stone Products... . 
Clay and Glass Products 


oe ee ee eer ae ee ee 
Machine Shops. . . 


AU Other Machitieey: «sos. 0. eacaee<cewcsee 


Automotive Accessories and Parts..........-- 


Non-ferrous Metal Products (including lighting 


j fixtures, brass pipe, etc., lead products)... .. 
| All Other Manufacturing. . 


SR OGAR os err, treo scene Fa tas 


ALLOWANCE FOR OMITTED INDUSTRIES”. ...... 


ALL MANUFACTURING® 


Amount of All Amount % of 1936 Either Year 
Spent Reporting Spent Expendi- % of 
($000) Concerns ($000) ture Concerns 
1,832 8 2,601 42 27 
: 10,413 1.3 11,038 6 27 
: 2,622 | 3,524 34 38 
‘ 13,527 9 21,616 60 38 
‘ 4575 3.0 5,513 21 36 
9,600 ¥.2 10,262 7 32 
3,621 <a 4,512 2 65 
2,906 2 45513 55 69 
4,440 3 5,301 19 58 
: 12,253 1.0 22,729 86 2 
5,202 9 7,148 37 41 
45354 ey 7,067 62 46 
32,994 2.7 22,040 — 33 51 
; 1,314 6 1,480 13 62 
9,256 1.3 11,681 26 59 
: 13,140 9 11,839 — 10 51 
; 17,094 EF 23,966 40 2 
1,464 ‘3 1,432 — 2 2 
; 8,876 1.4 12,639 42 35 
21,359 93.1 20,761 — 3 45 
; 3,568 1.0 6,455 81 Ce 
‘ 12,776 8 20,109 57 49 
; 9,789 5.4 13,215 35 43 
; 7,296 6 15,920 118 51 
9,198 a 15,609 70 50 
; 11,466 6 13,989 22 43 
; 9,020 Bis 12,475 38 
. ¥14,081 3.0 167,510 51 7 
355,036 1.0 476,944 34 47 
- 244,271 1.0 328,056 34 
- 599,307 1.0 805,000 34 


? Total improvement and enlargement expenditures for trades with sufficient cases for a reliable estimate. ‘ ; : 
? Manufacturing: This allowance provides for the following industries in which there were lacking sufficient cases for reliable detailed industry estimates: baking, breweries, 
wineries and distilleries, confectionery, dairy products, meat packing, cotton textiles, silk and rayon goods, hosiery, boxes, paper, drugs, perfumes and cosmetics, petroleum 
refining, leather tanning, shoes, other leather products, iron and steel, electric appliances, tools and radios, agricultural implements, engines, turbines, tractors, water 
| wheels, windmills, pumps and pumping equipment, automobiles, jewelry, silverware and jewelers’ findings, tires (and other rubber goods), and tobacco products. 
| Estimated national total improvement and enlargement expenditures based on estimated 1936 and 1937 sales, Table I, Dun’s Review, May, 1938, page 9. be 


The Industry Viewpoint 


Statistical photographs, such as those 
examined above, are maps of large 
areas of the business landscape and 
must be taken from so great an altitude 
as to conceal a vast detail of topog- 
raphy, architecture, and human inter- 
est readily noted by a pedestrian. In 
comparison with the wholesale and 
retail fields, manufacturers’ capital ex- 
penditures may appear like a field seen 





at a distance as uniform lush green, 
but on close examination found to be 
peppered with yellow and blue flowers. 
The wide differences in experience be- 
tween the several industries for which 
data are available may be of even more 
interest than the national totals. 
Among manufacturing industries 
the largest outlay for improvement in 
relation to sales is recorded by the clay 
and glass product manufacturers. 
Miscellaneous food manufacturers had 


[1] 








1936 ~ 1937 ~ Zero 
Increase or Expendi- 


Yo of Sales Decrease (-) tures 


Amount of All Amount % of 1936 Either Year 
Spent Reporting Spent Expendi- % of 
($000) Concerns ($000) ture Concerns 
2,977 163 7112 139 45 
6,408 8 13,777 115 57 
3,933 3 4,200 7 64 
81,162 5.4 36,523 — 55 63 
2,448 1.6 1,909 — 22 81 
7,200 Q 12,470 73 47 
1,207 ms 1,657 37 80 
5,812 4 3.441 — 4! 69 
19,240 53 51,467 168 73 
20,825 1.7 20,179 — 3 69 
4,046 7 5,935 47 64 
2,488 4 6,081 144 70 
23,218 3=1.9 80,729 248 43 
10,293 4.7 3,304 — 68 49 
17,088 2.4 18,130 6 50 
45,260 3.1 24,169 — 47 61 
24,417 ‘1.0 37,407 53 54 
2,440 5 3,506 44 67 
13,948 2.2 13,390 — 4 63 
25,493 ¥2 15,041 82 68 
4,998 1.4 8,502 70 56 
25,552 1.6 22,946 — 10 60 
8,283 1.1 11,207 35 59 
10,944 9 33,729 208 65 
17,082 $24 26,272 54 59 
21,021 a3 29,640 41 48 
7,380 9 9,476 28 64 
85,169 =. 2.3 63,110 — 26 61 
500,332 1.6 565,309 13 61 
390,834 1.6 441,642 13 
891,166 1.6 1,006,951 13 


o) 
| 
| 





substantially the largest expenditures 
for enlargements in relation to sales. 
Likewise, the capital outlay for plant 
expansion among photo-engravers was 
much larger than average. At the 
other extreme, relatively low expendi- 
tures on capital account were reported 
by the flour and feed millers and by 
men’s and boys’ clothing and furnish- 
ings manufacturers. 

Low and high ratios to sales appear 
to concentrate somewhat according to 




















III. 


Dairy Products 
Groceries and Meats 
Meats and Fish 
Produce and Fruits 
Other Farm Products 


Automotive Equipment ; 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 


Electrical Goods and Appliances 


All Other Wholesale 


Tora.’ 


ALL WHOLESALING~. 





WHOLESALE TRADES 


Other Food and Grocery Specialties 


Lumber, Millwork and Building Materials 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


All Other Miscellaneous Supplies (including min- 
ing, oil-well, foundry, surgical) 


ALLOWANCE FOR OMITTED TRADES” 


-—EsTIMATED IMPROVEMENT EXPENDITURES— 
1936 ———_ (1937 

Increase or Expendi- 
Decrease (-) 
°% of 1936 Either Year 


Amount 
Spent 
($000) 
1,644 
1,544 
6,984 
6,450 
7444 


8.860 
1,091 


200 


won 


370 


987 


494 
780 
12,822 
539970 
14,488 


68,458 


*%, of Sales 
of All 
Reporting 
Concerns 


com be 


kA 


Ae wh 


w 


Amount 
Spent 
($000) 
2,106 
1,853 
1,215 
8,121 
5,806 


1,079 
2,608 


9,924 
42,169 
11,315 


53,484 


——~ “Zero 


tures 


Expendi- > of 
ture Concerns 
28 38 
I 62 
= e3 50 
26 56 
— 22 50 
41 37 
121 57 
16 40 
5 56 
oO 60 
118 67 
234 55 
— 23 61 
22 57 
22 
22 


1 Total improvement and enlargement expenditures for trades with sufficient cases for a reliable estimate. 


2 Wholesaling: 





WHOLESALERS EXPENDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND ENLARGEMENTS 


—EsTIMATED ENLARGEMENT EXPENDITURES— 





ere SOS 


% of Sales 


= 1937 . Zero 
Increase or Expendi- 
Decrease (—) tures 


Amount of All Amount % of 1936 Either Year 
Spent Reporting Spent Expendi- %o of 
($000) Concerns ($000) ture Concerns 
8,215 1.0 4,025 — 5I 72 
1,844 I 1,700 — 8 82 

873 I 530 = 38 78 
3,870 3 13,758 256 67 

13,02 7 7,556 — 42 77 
2,215 | 7,350 232 79 
35273 3 45474 37 77 
3,300 6 3,101 — 4 52 
1.896 4 3,115 64 73 

987 3 3,652 270 70 
494 A 1,435 190 82 
1,560 2 816 — 48 77 

8,548 “a 16,198 — go 75 

50,102 3 67,784 35 76 

21,733 3 29,405 35 

71,835 397,189 35 


This allowance provides tor the following trades in which there were lacking sufficient cases for reliable detailed trade estimates: drugs, confectionery, 


beverages—alcoholic, clothing and furnishings. dry goods (general line), hardware, paints and varnishes, coal and coke, automobiles and other motor vehicles, machinery 
} and equipment, furniture and house furnishings, paper and paper products, and tobacco products (except leaf). 
3 Estimated national total improvement and enlargement expenditures based on estimated 1936 and 1937 sales, Table I, Dun’s Review, May, 1938, page 9. 


types of industry. Limited capital out- 


lay is characteristic among the textile 
and clothing manufacturers, while 


concerns in the paper and printing and 


publishing fields appear to 
have made substantial in- 
vestment in added capital 
facilities during the period 
studied. 

Throughout the manu- 
facturing record, low per- 
centage expenditure is quite 
naturally associated with 
instances where avery 
small percentage of the re- 
porting concerns spent any- 
thing on capital account. 

In other words, it is rare 
that a few concerns spent 
so heavily as to develop a 
high percentage rate of ex- 
penditure in an industry 
where the majority of en- 
terprises were following a 
cautious course. However, 


when the rate of increase 


of manufacturers’ expenditures from 
1936 to 1937 1s compared, industry by 
industry, with the sales increases for 


the same period and for the previous 


year, it is apparent that in 19 out of 27 
cases expenditures for improvements 
showed upward tendencies exceeding 


the rate of sales increases in both of the 














































































































years under study. During 
the same period, enlarge- 
ment expenditures in 16 of 
the 27 cases expanded faster 
than the percentage in- 
crease of sales. The out- 
standing industries in this 
respect were manufacturers 
of men’s and boys’ clothing 
and furnishings, other tex- 
ules and textile products, 
furniture, other forest 
products, chemicals and 
chemical products, foundry 
products, hardware, ma- 


Construction of new con- 
tinuous strip mills added to 
the steel industry's capital ex- 
penditures in 1936 and 1937. 
This is the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation’s $25,000,- 
000 huge 96-inch mill. 




















chine shop products, and all other 
machinery. 


Wholesale Trades 


Wholesalers, with whom plant and 
equipment are less important factors 
than salesmanship and merchandise 
management, spent a_ substantially 
smaller percentage of sales on improve- 
ments and enlargements than either 
manufacturers or retailers. -The high- 
est rate of expenditure, eight-tenths of 


IV. RerTAILERS’ 


RETAIL TRADES 


| Groceries . 
| Groceries and Meats Cee Erte a aor 
| Meats and Fish 
Bakeries 

Other Food Stores 


Country General Stores 
Farmers’ Supply Stores 
General Merchandise and Dry Goods Stores . 
Variety Stores 
Men’s 


Women’s Clothing and Accessories 
Family Clothing, including Children’s Shops. 
Lo) ot Se ee See aoe ee 


House Furnishings and Floor Coverings. ; 
Radios, Electric and Gas Household Appliance 


Furniture . 
Lumber and Building Materials 
Paint, Wallpaper and Glass 

Hardware 


Farm Implements 
Motor Vehicle Dealers... .<..-25.6. 0005.65. 88s 
Automobile Accessories 
Filling Stations : 
Restaurants and Other E ating Places 


Drinking Places, Taverns and Bars 
Drugs and Cosmetics...... . 

Coal and Other Fuel........ 
Nurseries and Florists 

Jewelry 


Stationery, Books, Newsdealers 
Other Retail Stores 


Tora.* 


ALLOWANCE FOR CHAINS AND Omirrep TRADE 


ALL RETAILING”. 


and Boys’ Clothing and F ‘urnishings 


1 per cent for improvement, was re- 
corded by a small sample of meat and 
fish wholesalers and the highest rate of 
expenditure for enlargements, 1 per 
cent of sales, occurred among the dairy 
products wholesalers. Almost all of 
the remaining trades recorded expendi- 
tures of one-half of 1 per cent or less 
under each of the two headings, and 
the combined expenditure for im- 
provement and enlargement was al- 
most invariably less than 1 per cent. 


-——EsTIMATED IMPROVEMENT EXPENDITURES—\ ;—EsTIMATED ENLARGEMENT EXPENDITURES— 





1937 Zero 
Increase or Expendi- 
Decrease (-) tures 


cr 1936 6 


%, of Sales 


Amount of All Amount % of 1936 Either Yes ar 
Spent Reporting Spent Expendi- % of 
($000) Concerns ($000) ture Concerns 
ee 9,318 6 5,282 64 49 
ee 20,258 By eae 28 36 
oes 6,584 1.0 11,509 75 35 
ve g10 er, 2,220 144 38 
a 32,238 81.8 35,075 9 31 
8,659 .7 ~—-11,664 35 43 
2,944 4 3,759 28 41 
3,606 6 3,047 — 16 59 
1,479 = 1.7 904 — 39 45 
2792 4 4:319 56 61 
5,526 6 8,974 62 56 
2,514 6 4,656 85 57 
- 2,858 1.0 3,087 21 49 
561 2 1,185 111 59 
es 2,336 4 35392 45 48 
iene 5,250 6 4,541 — 14 54 
ne 7,861 a 1310 = 7 55 
tee 447 3 578 29 52 
oF 2,304 4 3,686 60 55 
ee 564 Ss 747 33 48 
me 206 a 644 118 55 
ree 10,084 << 9,691 — 4 42 
es 2,043 9 2,768 36 44 
16,209 9 24,297 50 43 
475331 29 60,726 28 26 
29,750 3.5 38,9043 31 18 
aa 8,312 38 15,876 gI 45 
mae 4,190 5 5,728 37 51 
eee 2,552 2.2 2,680 5 39 
-- 2,673 9 3293 23 57 
ae 876 6 994 14 49 
. 7952 7 11,952 50 54 
coo 25D 457 6 329,486 31 47 
* 58,672 6 76,919 31 
.. 309,929 6 406,405 31 


? Total improvement and enlargement expenditures for trades with sufficient cases for a reliable estimate. 


* Retailing: 
restaurants and other eating places and drugs. 
estimates, 


* Estimated national total improvement and enlargement expenditures based on estimated 1936 and 1937 sales, Table I, Dun’s Review, May, 


* Insufficient sample. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND ENLARGEMENTS 








This shows a marked contrast with the 
manufacturing field, where the major- 
ity of industries reported a combined 
expenditure on improvements and en- 
largements of more than 1 per cent. 


Retail Trades 


The difficulty of adding capacity or 
floor space to a retail store along a 
crowded trading street and the rather 
obvious truth that most stores can 
serve more customers than those who 


1936 ———_ -——— 1937 ——_ Zero 
Increase or Expendi 


of Sales Decrease (-) tures 
Amount of All Amount of 1936 Either Year 
Spent Reporting Spent Ex pendi- % of 
($000) Concerns ($000) ture Concerns 
3,106 2 8,653 179 86 
8,682 a 13,987 61 75 
1,316 2 5,102 288 88 
705 1.0 1,132 61 73 
21,492 «1.2 32,453 51 68 | 
2,474 2 3,624 47 84 
2,208 a 3.040 38 74 
600 a 1,676 179 94 | 
348g 344 — 1 84 | 
208 .o+ 645 210 gI 
| 
921 6,555 612 89 | 
126 o-+- 314 150 91 
286 ‘I 2,490 444 gI 
187 I 458 145 75 
1,752 3 7,816 346 73 
1,750 2 35138 79 87 | 
3,369 3 5,165 53 76 | 
298 2 457 53 80 | 
1,152 a 3,171 175 87 | 
564 Be 90! 60 85 
2962 2,533 756 72 
5,042 a 8,692 2 68 
1,362 6 2,565 88 68 
10,806 6 24,476 127 64 
26,295 1.5 23,403 — It 73 
850 7,759 ie 
3,117 3 3,323 7 85 
35352 4 4,073 22 74 
1,856 1.6 1,552 — 16 65 
5942 1,335 125 87 
2 a 180 — 39 84 
10,22 9 7,954 — 22 5 
115,630 3 188,966 63 80 
29,336 = =.3 47,935 63 
144,966 .3 236,901 63 


This allowance provides for the chain-store business of the following trades: groceries, groceries and meats, variety stores, shoe stores, automobile accessories, 
It also includes department stores and mail-order houses in which there were lacking sufficient cases for individual 


1938, page 9. 






























turn up are reflected in the Survey’s 
figures. Only 20 per cent of the re- 
tailers report expenditures for enlarge- 
ment during 1936 or 1937 whereas over 
50 per cent made improvements. Their 
aggregate improvement expenditure 
was about twice as great as the amount 
This is in marked 
contrast to the manufacturing field 
where enlargement was the purpose of 
the major expenditure. 

Continued growth among drinking 
places, taverns, and bars was reflected 
by an expenditure of 3.5 per cent of 
sales in 1936 for improvements, much 
the highest ratio in any retail trade; 
over 80 per cent of the reporting con- 
cerns had spent something. Although 
the record of grocery stores was about 
in line with average experience, special- 
ized food stores were apparently both 
improving and expanding in a surpris- 
ing number of instances. 

Motor vehicle dealers spent a strik- 
ingly small proportion of sales, but 
this may be the result of the fact that 
sales volume in that trade is large in 
relation to size of physical establish- 
ment. A small outlay relative to sales 
volume might represent substantial im- 
provement in appearance or efficiency 
of plant. Farm implement dealers 
after spending less than average pro- 
portion of sales on their improvements 
and enlargements in 1936 stepped up 
expenditures rapidly in the following 
year. 

Although clothing stores reported 
among the lowest expenditures for en- 
largements in 1936, these were stepped 
up rapidly in 1937. In exact reverse, 
the florist shops and nurseries, which 
showed more than average expendi- 
tures in 1936, commonly reported only 
small increases, or actual decreases, in 
rate of expenditure in 1937. 

Because of what was apparently a 
general policy of making long-delayed 
improvements when funds were avail- 
able, three out of four retail trades 
reported that expenditures increased 
from 1936 to 1937 more rapidly than 
sales had expanded in the current or 
the previous year. 


for enlargement. 


Relation to Fixed Assets 


It seems desirable, where possible, to 
measure capital expenditures in terms 
of fixed assets already on hand rather 
than in terms of sales flowing by.’ 
The ratios presented in Table V are 
the result of a strictly Moslem pro- 
cedure whereby two sets of ratios from 
separate studies were married per- 
emptorily without the possibility of 
judging how compatible they would 
be. The computation might lead to 
error in some cases, but it is believed 
that it shows approximately correct fig- 
ures for the lines presented. 

As percentages of these estimated 
fixed assets, expenditures for improve- 





1 For the reporting concerns in each industry, the aggre- 
gate net worth was first estimated from their sales 
volume on the basis of average turnover, computed by 
R. A. Foulke in ‘Behind the Scenes of Business’’— 
Dun & BRApsTREET, 1937, pp. 198, et seq. Fixed assets 
were in turn estimated from the net worth by the use 
of similar ratios. This estimated total of fixed assets 
was then compared with the known expenditures for 
additions and improvements. 


V. Estimatep ExpeNDITURES FOR IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGE- 
| MENT IN RELATION TO FIxED AssETs—1936 


Selected Industries and Trades 


| 

| MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Fruit and Vegetable Canning. . 
Furniture . 
Paper. = .... ee de 
Printing and Binding... 
Chemicals and Chemical Products. 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers. . . 
RC IMPRNMIS, chords cane" cle vole oess ) & 
Hardware and Tools......... 
Machinery 


Total of 10 Industries. . 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Clothing and Furnishings 
Dry GG00S so oh ss 
Lumber 
Hardware .. 
Drugs and Drug Sundries. . 
Automobile Parts and Accessories 


Plumbing and Heating Supplies........... 


| Electrical Parts and Supplies. . . 
Paper . 


Totalvof o Trades. «5... 054665 


RETAIL TRADE (Independent Stores Only) 


Department Stores 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’. . 


Shoes, Men’s and Women’s............... 


Furniture, Installment 
Lumber ..... 


Automobile Parts and Accessories... . Sie 





ments and enlargements range from 
an average of 6.7 per cent in the ten 
industries computed down to 3.5 per 
cent in six retail trades. The equiva- 
lent percentages of sales range from 2.6 
for manufacturing down to five-tenths 
of 1 per cent for wholesaling. It has 
been estimated that in the long run 
national wealth increases by 2 or 3 
per cent per year. If business property 
and fixed assets are to keep up with the 
private Joneses as a relatively impor- 
tant fraction of the national wealth, it 
would seem that capital investment 
ought to increase in the same ratio as 
total wealth over the long run. There- 
fore, an addition of 7 per cent or more 
to value of manufacturers’ plant and 
equipment and 3 to 4 per cent to whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ would not seem 
out of order after 5 years in which no 
net additions had been made. 
(Continued on page 47) 





1936 Expenditures for 
Improvements Enlargements 
Per Cent of Estimated Fixed Assets 
Sse raate ce neh ra aa 5.3 3-4 
Fe EN emat 4.1 ce 
a She ete 6.2 4-4 
Se At Ie a Mre 6.0 10.6 
bay aera 2.2 4-7 
ee 1.6 2.3 
et Or ae 1.8 aie 
SR atal eh he erences 3.6 2.9 
sca tabnepanereeeera res 1.5 2.6 
aN aa a Oe 2:2 3.9 
Bre mh eve he 2:2 3% 
STN eer ertrevics 6.0 3 
See ei lans Soper 1.0 1.6 
ate ee ee 4 1.6 
Se ree 9 2 
ieiip rete roaet te 5 3.1 5 
ee re ee 8.2 6.0 
Biers Sere 2.4 2.4 
Macatee rap aes 2.0 6.3 
Se een ie Wie ee 2.0 6 
aieke e161 gre pide teas 2.1 Ze 
eave, a oR atarer enor s 1 a 
lacs tgheth nie Cs 4-3 4 
Srantvels 6.3 9 | 
Siena aaah cas Lieve fee 8.6 7 | 
salle, Miso caated eae el 5.0 1.9 
ee GeO ree 2.4 8 | 
SL eMgiNias nate wees 29 8 


























THE CONTROL of RETAIL PRICES 
UNDER th FAIR TRADE LAWS 


REINHOLD WOLFF and DUNCAN HOLTHAUSEN 


N THE realm of retail price con- 

trol, the manufacturer's position 
is similar to that of a constitutional 
monarch; he reigns but he does not 
govern. Fair Trade laws in 43 States 
and the Federal Miller-Tydings Act 
invest the producer of a standardized 
commodity with formal power of con- 
trol over the prices of his product in 
the subsequent stages of distribution. 
The manufacturer, according to the 
laws, may set a minimum price at 
which his product is re-sold. He may 
establish maximum discounts for the 
wholesale distributor. The law goes 
even as far as to subject non-contract 
dealers to the price limitations im- 
posed by him. Yet, in spite of these 
far-reaching legal prerogatives, the 
manufacturer has less actual authority 
over his pricing and merchandising 
policies than might be expected. At 
least part of his control over prices has 
been shifted to retail groups. 

As a definite result of the persistent, 
two-year movement for “Fair Trade,” 
the manufacturer of consumer goods 
in his dealings with wholesale and 
retail distributors has faced the organ- 
ized attempt to force on him a price 
policy distinctly determined by the 
interests of these groups. The pressure 
from the retailers’ side varies with 
different branches. In some industries 
retail associations exercise almost dic- 
tatorial power over retail margins and 
have become the determining factors 
in the shaping of the entire merchan- 
dising policy of producers. White lists 
circulated by retail groups are as effec- 
tive in convincing recalcitrant pro- 
ducers that they should establish resale 
contracts as had been manufacturers’ 
black lists in enforcing the adoption 
of their price policies by retailers. In 
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Such a scene as this, with Fair Trade supporters looking on happily, has had its 


counterpart in 42 other States. 


other branches of business, manufac- 
turers have succeeded in holding the 
driver’s seat of the price vehicle. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are 
broad groups of industries in which 
only careful manceuvering can save 
the manufacturer’s ship from being 
wrecked on the rocks of antagonistic 
marketing forces. 

Two groups of dealer organizations 
have been leading in the movement 
for retail price control—both fighting 
for special interests of the dealer units 
they represent, both using political as 
well as commercial weapons, and one 


Here Governor Hurley signs the Massachusetts bill. 


frequently blocking the action of the 
other. The Fair Trade movement, 
which accounts for the enactment of 
the resale price maintenance laws, cen- 
ters in the National Association of 
Retail Druggists and its local affilia- 
tions. It has received support from 
trade groups in the book, liquor, and 
tobacco fields. Associations of retail 
and wholesale dealers in electrical ap- 
pliances, hardware, jewelry, auto- 
motive accessories, and stationery have 
been connected temporarily or per- 
manently with their campaign. 

In the other camp, it has been the 




















































GENDREAU 


The prices of fast-moving drug products generally have increased in metropolitan 
stores, but have shown a tendency to decline in areas where competition is less keen. 


National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers which has led the drive for retail 
price control. With the support of 
other food-dealer trade associations 
this organization is responsible for the 
enactment of anti-loss leader provisions 
in the various unfair sales acts, anti- 
price discrimination acts, and similar 
State laws. Unlike the Fair Trade 
acts these laws do not designate a 
standard retail price, but provide for 
a “floor price,” that is, a cost minimum 
plus a standard mark-up. Although 
up to the present their practical en- 
forcement has been strong only in 
California, the vigorous campaigning 
of the “floor price” group may soon 
become an important element in the 
picture of retail price control. Two 
outstanding dealer units, food and dry 
goods, sponsor this retail price legis- 
lation. Possibly some of the retail 
associations which are now in the 
camp of the Fair Trade movement 
might be shifted to the other group 
if the minimum mark-up laws should 
prove workable. 

The existence of conflicting trade 
groups and of partly conflicting price 
laws has evolved a puzzling merchan- 
dising situation for manufacturers 
whose outlets are diversified. Soap 
makers, for instance, sell to drug 






stores as well as to grocery stores. 
Druggist customers want resale price 
minimums under Fair Trade acts, and 
grocery customers prefer “floor prices.” 
Confectionery manufacturers and_to- 
bacco producers are in a similar pre- 
dicament. Manufacturers who sell 
through both department stores and 
smaller retail stores will almost in- 
evitably evoke antagonism, whether 
they assume price supervision or not. 
If they do, the department store may 
complain and if they do not they risk 
the ill-will of the independents. The 
contrast between chains on the one 
hand and independently-owned retail 
stores on the other has likewise added 
to the complications of the manufac- 
turer’s policy. As the strongest single 
clement in pricing, the pressure for 
resale price maintenance has caused 
manufacturers to adapt their price poli- 
cies to the type of store where the 
product is principally sold. Thus food 
has been price-restricted when sold 
mainly through drug stores; similarly, 
photographic supplies. Confectionery 
manufacturers have established resale 
prices to satisfy their drug and tobacco 
outlets, and specialty producers have 
acted on prices to promote their sales 
among retail tobacconists. On the 
other hand, manufacturers of soap 


[ 16 ] 


have faced difficulties in enforcing 
resale prices on their products because 
of the hostile attitude of grocery chain 
stores. 

In no branch of retail trade has price 
maintenance coverage been complete. 
While advertised drugs, liquors, cigars, 
and books present instances of a very 
broad application of the price main- 
tenance principle, going as far as 95 
per cent in cigars, there are still nu- 
merous manufacturers of well-known 
standard articles in these fields who 
have refused to swim with the tide. 
‘Among these producers are a very 
small minority in the drug field whose 
items are not yet under minimum price 
control and appear currently as loss- 
leaders. Products such as Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, Barbasol Shaving 
Cream, and Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
—all unrestricted—are featured at cut 
prices in merchandising and chain 
stores, whereas they are frequently 
boycotted by neighborhood druggists. 


Fewer Leaders 


In other lines of nationally-known 
products, the percentage of price-main- 
tained articles is much smaller.’ Some 
manufacturers have built up such an 
enormous consumer demand for their 
aggressively advertised brands that the 
retailer cannot switch customers to 
substitutes. This is the case in the 
tobacco industry with respect to the 
“Big Four” cigarette makers. Some 
distribute their products through 
diversified outlets beyond the control 
of retail associations, as for instance, 
the rubber tire manufacturers. In 
certain lines less than a dozen pro- 
ducers have pioneered in the new pol- 
icy. Out of a multitude of deter- 
mining elements some factors stand 
out in appearing to influence the 
manufacturer to take one or the other 
stand. 

One such factor, of course, is the 
existence of strong pressure from the 





1 The survey of the use of Fair Trade contracts in va- 
rious trades reported in the December, 1937, Dun’s 
Review still holds true on the whole. There are relatively 
few additions to the list of manufacturers outside the 
drug, tobacco, book, and liquor fields who have integrated 


their price maintenance systems. 
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fects the whole line of a manufacturer 
but in other cases concentrates on his 
outstanding advertised items. If the 
product is of a highly specialized 
nature, and therefore less sensitive to 
attacks from unprotected rival articles, 
it appears to be most suitable for price 
maintenance. Aggressively advertised 
and fast-moving specialties which com- 
mand a high consumer reputation are 
favorite subjects of Fair Trade con- 
tracts. Manufacturers distributing 
through restricted outlets have on the 
whole maintained retail prices more 
successfully than those with diversified 
distribution. Distinct resistance to 
price maintenance appears where com- 
petition with other commodities of 
almost identical quality is keen. 
Brands which have been little ad- 
vertised and therefore have been less 
subjected to loss-leader selling are less 
prone to price control. So are products 
which are susceptible to strong price 
fluctuations and to style and seasonal 
influences. 

Experience which has piled up dur- 
ing more than a year of operation 
points to the fact that the Fair Trade 
acts set a pricing problem of their own 
for every individual manufacturer. 
Some manufacturers have effectively 


retailer groups, which sometimes af- 


taken advantage of the acts to 
gain dealers’ co-operation, 
where others have failed 
under similar circumstances. 
While some distributors of 
nationally well-known brands 
have been forced to change 
their entire merchandising 
policy, others have continued 
their marketing in the old 
channels with only slightly 
modified policies. One group 
of manufacturers has stuck 
to strictly enforced list prices, 
whereas another has lent flexi- 
bility to its price structure. 
As a rule, those producers 
have fared best on the Fair 
Trade band wagon who had 
achieved fairly effective price 
control before the Fair Trade 
acts had gone into operation. 
Such price control without 
formal contracts had been 
accomplished through various devices, 
such as selected dealerships and del 
credere and agency systems, by manu- 
facturers of a few products outstand- 
ing in quality and price, such as some 
expensive cosmetics, patent medicines, 
liquors, and electric appliances. Pro- 
ducers with previously controlled re- 
tail prices have found no difficulty in 
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Co-author of the Miller-Tydings Act, senior 
Maryland Senator Millard E. Tydings has 
been a member of Congress since 1923. 


shifting their price policies to the new 
contract system, and a good many of 
them have even continued under the 
old system. A manufacturer of 
jewelry, for instance, has used the Fair 
Trade acts only temporarily in one 
State to suppress the use of his stand- 
ard product as a loss leader by a single 
department store. 

There is another group of advertised 
items which had been fairly well price 
controlled before the acts. Among 
these items which had rarely been ex- 
posed to drastic price cuts were the 
less advertised and therefore slower 
moving national brands in drug stores. 
When resale price maintenance was 
introduced through formal contracts 
most manufacturers put the standard 
list prices of these items under formal 
price protection. Yet very few changes 
occurred with regard to their prices. 
For example, of 3,203 items under 
resale price contracts sold in the Penn- 
sylvania Drug Company, a chain 
operating 12 stores in New York City, 
2,657 items, or 83 per cent of the total, 
remained stationary in price, 9 per cent 
were lowered and only 8 per cent 
were raised in price. 
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Gem Blades (single edge, 5’s)........ 
Gillette Blades (10's) eR Rogi ae 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream (tubes) 
Ipana Tooth Paste (large) 

Forhan’s Tooth Paste (large) 


Pepsodent Tooth Paste (large) 
Squibb’s Dental Cream (large) 
Colgate Dental Cream (large) 
Tek Tooth Brush 

Dr. West’s Tooth Brush (adult) 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush (50c.) 
Listerine Antiseptic (14 0z.) 
Pepsodent Antiseptic (75¢.). . 
Lavoris (medium) 


t 


Evening in Paris Talcum............ 
Hind’s Honey & Almond Cream (50c.) 
Noxzema (medium) ne 
Vitalis (medium) 
Mum (medium) . 
Blue Jay Corn Plaster ESN eee tae es 


Scholl Corn Plaster 
J. & J. Band-Aid 

Kotex (12's) See ee ere 
Modess (12's) 


Bayer’s Aspirin (100’s) 


Squibb’s vie CC) ee ea a ee 
Espotabs 

Ex Lax (18’ s). 
Feenamint (16’s) . 
Drene Shampoo 


Eno (regular) 

Sal Hepatica (medium) 
Pluto Water Le seed gre Bs 
Mile’s Alka-Seltzer (large) Rat outer 
Nujol (8 oz.) 


ONS SO EEO re 
Mistol (2 oz. ) d siahpexere sovte 
Vick’s Vaporub (medium) 
Rem (large) ee 
Pertiussin (lat@e) ... 2.6. cece 


Kleenex (200).......... 
Baum Bengue 
Fastecth (medium) ; 
Glover's Mange Medicine........ 
Larvex (pints) : 


Griffin Allwhite (large) 
Unguentine (50c.) 

Sloan’s Liniment (small) 
Agarol (medium) 

Lysol Disinfectant (medium) 


5 in New York City 


MERCHANDISING r 


Sotp IN New York State Druc Srores 





Druc Srores + 


10 in New York City 


Lowest and Lowest and Lowest and Lowest and 


Highest Highest Highest Highest 
Prices Prices Prices Prices 
before after before after 

Contract Contract Contract Contract 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 

19-21 27 19 - 30 27 - 29* 

31-34 47 39-49 47-49" 

21-24 29 24-35 29 -3I 

28 - 31 39 27-39 39 

24-29 39 29-45 39 - 43 

27 - 29 33 29-39 33-39" 

23 - 26 33 25:39 33 

24-29 33 25-37 933535" 

23 - 29 43 34-49 43-47" 

27 - 29 47 39-50 47-49" 

27-2 43 33-49 43°47 

47-49 59 49-69 59 

49-57 59 St 75 59 

29 - 37 39 34-50 39°45 

43-55 55 55 55 

29 - 37 41 35°49 41°49 

29 - 34 39 29-59 39-49* 

57 - 63 79 75-89 79 - 89* 

19-21 29 25-35 29 - 33 

14-19 23 15-25 23-25 

21-23 31 a} = 35 31 

14-19 19 19-25 19-25 

14-15 20 17-21 20-21 

14-15 19 16-21 19-21 


2-47 59 49-69 59-69* 


24 - 39 39 29-45 39-45 

12-17 19 17-25 19 - 23 

14-15 19 15-25 19-23 

14°17 19 15°25 19-23 

33-41 49 45-60 49-59* 
38 - 39 49 37-60 49-53" 
36 - 39 49 39-55 49 

23 - 29 39 29-45 39 

38 - 49 49 45-55 49-50 

36 - 39 41 35°55. 4to55 

43-49 49 49-69 59-69 

34 - 39 49 49-65 59-64 

20-2 27 24-29 27-29 

59 - 69 69 67-89 79 - 89* 

89 - 99 98 98-119 98-119 

9-13 13 10-15 13 

43 - 49 49 49-69 59 - 69* 
33-44 49 40-60 49-50% 
49 69 43-69 69 


59-79 79 69-89 79-89 


12-15 19 14-25 19-25 
31-34 43 34-49 43-47 
21-2 29 24-35 29-33" 
59 - 69 79 67 - 89 79 - 89 
33-39 43 36-50 43-50 


* All but one store charged the minimum resale price. 
+ These figures were obtained with the help of the National Independent Pharmacists, Inc. 
t The data from which these figures have been compiled were supplied by the New York State Pharmaceutical Association. 
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10 in Cities with 
Population between 
100,000 and 1,000,000 


Lowest and Lowest and 


Highest Highest 
Prices Prices 
before after 

Contract Contract 
Cents Cents 


20432 +2733 


45-50 47-49 
38-35-2935 
29-45 39 
29-49 39 


33°49 3339 
a> 743: $35" 39 
29°35: -33:°-'3> 
29-47 39-45 
45-50 47 


29-49 43-47 
49-69 59 - 69* 
59-69 59-69 
29-50 39-50 
55 - 60 55 - 60 


39-49 41-49 
39-67 39-67 


67-95 79-95 
29 - 33 29 - 39 
21-25 23-25" 


30°35 31'-35 
23-25 19-25 
19-23 20-21* 
19-23 19-21 
59-65 59-65 


39-49 39 

23-25 19-25 
19 - 23 19 - 23 
19 - 23 19 - 23 
45-359 49°33 


49-59 49-59 


38-54 49 
35-47 39°45 
49-55 49 


41-69 41-69 


49-79 59-79 
59-67 59-67 
27-35 -27'- 3% 
69-95 79-95 
119-139 98-119 
13-17 13-15* 
49 - 69 59 - 63* 
39-55 49-55* 
49-71 69 
59-89 79 - 89* 


19-25 19-25 
39-49 43-49* 
29-33 29-33 
79-89 79 
39-49 43-48 


NEIGHBORHOOD Druc Stores ¢ 


I. Price Spreap BErorE AND AFTER Prick MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS FOR 50 Propucts 





10 in Cities with 
Population between 
10,000 and 100,000 


Lowest and Lowest and 


Highest Highest 
Prices Prices 
before after 
Contract Contract 
Cents Cents 
24-39 27-39 
39-50 47 - 49 
23-35 29 
29-45 39 
29-45 39 
32:7:45 33-39 
29-40 33-35 
29-40 33'-37 
35°45 39 - 43 
39°50 47 
39-50 43-45* 
49-69 59 
59-69 59-69 
39-45 39-45 
49-55 55 
39-50 41-45 
39-49 39-45 
74-89 79 - 89* 
29-35 29-32" 


19:-25 . :23:--25° 


29-35 31-35 
23-25 19-25 
LT =e 20 
a7 23 19-20 
45-69 59 


39-45 39 

19-25 19-25 
19-25 19-23 
19-25 19-23 


49-60 49-55 
47-60 49 
39-55 49 
37-45 39-44* 
49-59 49-50* 
43-55 41-45 
54-69 59 - 69* 
49-65 59-60* 


27-30 27 
77-98 79-89 


109-139 =. 9 8- 109* 
ng = 25 13 
49-69 59 
43-60 49 


63-69 69 
79-100 79 - 89* 


20-25 19 - 23 
39-50 43 
27-35 29-30* 
69-109 =79- 89 
39-49 43-45 





— 
5 in Cities with 
Population less than 
10,000 
Lowest and Lowest and 
Highest Highest 


Prices Prices 
before after 
Contract Contract 
Cents Cents 


29-35 29 - 35 
49 49 
29-35 29 - 35 
39-50 39 - 50* 
39°50 39°45 


39-50 35-45 
35-50. 33-45 
35 33-35 
39-45 39-45 
45:-'50 47: -50= 


39-50 43-47 
65-75 59-69 


67-75 59-69 
45-50 39-45 
55 55 


43°50 41-45 
45-49 39-45 
89-100 79-90 
29-40 29-37 


25 23-25 
35 3t<35 
25 19 - 25 


20 - 25 20 
19-25 19-22 
59°75 59-71* 


39 39 
21-25 19-25 
21-25 19-25 
19-25 19-25 
55-60 49-55 


55-60 49-59 

-60 49-55 
45-50 39-45 
49-60 49-55 
45-65 41-55* 


65-75 59-69 


59-65 59 

31-39 gf 

89-100 79-100 
I1g-150 98-140 


13-15 13-14* 
65-75 59-69 
55-60 49-55 
65-75 69 
79-100 79-90 


25-40 25 - 30 
39-50 43-45 
33-35 29-35 
89 79 - 89 
45-50 43-49 
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An entirely different situation ex- 
isted with respect to the aggressively 
advertised standard brands. Partic- 
cularly in the drug field these items 
have been consistently under the pres- 
sure of a sales policy featuring them 
as price leaders. In metropolitan areas 
cut-rate stores and, to a lesser degree, 
department stores and chains had 
“foot-balled” prominent drugs and cos- 
metics to the extent of bringing 
their retail prices entirely out 
of the control of manufacturers. 
The enormous deviation which 
existed in the price quotations 
of some of the leading brands 
as between various areas and 
as between the different types 
of stores in the same district is 
shown in Table I.* Differences 
of 30 per cent or even 50 per 
cent appear to be not unusual 
for the same brand in a small- 
town drug store and in a 
metropolitan cut-rate merchan- 
dising store. 

From the viewpoint of the 
manufacturers the equalization 
of these enormous price dif- 
ferences presented a merchan- 
dising task of tremendous pro- 
portions. One must realize that 
the law does not allow mini- 
mum prices on a sliding scale— 
different minimums for differ- 
ent areas. A manufacturer who 
decides to bring his brands 
under the Fair Trade acts has to set 
a uniform minimum throughout the 
State, for the small town as well as the 
largest metropolitan center. There is 
obviously no possibility of satisfying 
all groups. There remains only the 
choice of the smaller evil. 

What have manufacturers done to 
cope with this situation? At what 
quotations have they established mini- 


* The co-author, Duncan Holthausen, is responsible for 
these tables. The data for the four classifications of 
neighborhood drug stores were compiled from question- 
Naires sent to independent retailers by the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association. Not prepared at the 
time to tabulate the findings, the Association kindly per- 
mitted Mr. Holthausen to use their data. In addition to 
tabulating the returns he visited stores covered in the 
Survey and checked their price quotations. Figures for 
the merchandising drug stores were collected and com- 
piled by the same co-author with the help of the National 
Independent Pharmacists, Inc. 





mum levels? How have the actual 
price quotations in different types of 
stores been affected by the law? Is 
it true that price maintenance has 
served to boost consumer prices, as 
opponents of the Fair Trade acts con- 
tend? Or has price maintenance 
through stabilization of dealer mar- 
gins contributed to a measurable de- 
crease in prices, as adherents to Fair 





Co-author with Senator Tydings of the Federal 
Fair Trade act, John E. Miller, Senator from 
Arkansas, succeeded the late Joseph T. Robinson. 


Trade legislation have contended? 

To answer these questions we have 
selected 50 prominent products from 
the most active Fair Trade retail 
group, the drug and cosmetic industry. 
The commodities chosen are of the 
fast-moving type. They have well- 
established trade names and are sold 
in almost every drug store throughout 
the Country. We have compared their 
price quotations before and after resale 
price contracts were put into operation. 
The stores whose prices were com- 
pared were all located in the State of 
New York, but were so chosen as to 
constitute representative units of var- 
ious districts and various types of oper- 
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ation. They are grouped as follows: 

1. Five large merchandising or cut-rate drug 
stores from New York City and Brooklyn.z 

2. Ten independent neighborhood drug stores 
from New York City and Brooklyn—populations 
over 1,000,000. 

3. Ten independent neighborhood drug stores 
from cities with populations of 100,000 to 
1,000,000. 

4. Ten independent neighborhood drug stores 
from cities (suburbs of New York City) with 
populations of 10,000 to 100,000. 

5. Five independent neighborhood drug 
stores from cities with populations of 10,000 and 
under. 


If we glance at the quota- 
tions before and after price 
maintenance we find that quo- 
tations have not been raised to 
list or standard prices. Inother 
words, manufacturers of these 
representative best-sellers have 
not achieved a one-to-all retail 
price, but rather an elastic 
price with oscillations be- 
tween the contract price as a 
minimum and the standard 
list price, some 25 to 50 per 
cent above, as a maximum. 

Thus it appears that at pres- 
ent differences between stores 
with various locations and 
different kinds of operation 
continue to exist. Particularly 
it appears that the more an 
area is removed from the 
metropolitan storm center of 
price cutting, the larger is the 

acme § margin received by the re- 

tailer above the minimum 

price. Yet our tables show a 

tendency for quotations to 
come closer together. This con- 
vergence is visibly demonstrated when 
we compare average pre-contractual 
and post-contractual highest and low- 
est selling prices. It is apparent that 
the spread between lowest and highest 
selling prices has been reduced. Deep 
price cuts have been eliminated and 
high prices have been abandoned. The 
convergence is greatest in the metro- 
politan areas. Here we find a distinct 
tendency for legal minimums to be- 





2A merchandising drug store is one handling a great 
variety of the usual drug store products, but relying upon 
a fast turnover of stock with large sales volume for 
profit, inasmuch as most goods are sold at a minimum of 
profit per unit. Appeal to the consumer is through the 
featuring of cut prices. The merchandising drug store is 
to be distinguished from the small cut-rate store which 
features only a few nationally-advertised articles at dras- 
tically reduced prices. 











Prices BEFORE AND AFTER RESALE Pric— MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS FOR 50 PRopuctTs 
Sotp In New York Strate Druc Srores 











































MERCHANDISING —_ NEIGHBORHOOD Druc Srorts 
Druc Stores * 10 in Cities with 10 in Cities with 5 in Cities with 
Population between Population between Population 
5 in New York City 10 in New York City 100,000 and 1,000,000 10,000 and 100,000 less than 10,000 
MINIMUM Average Average Average Average Averige Average Average Average Average Average 
Propuct RESALE Brace Price Percent- Price Price Percent- Price Price Percent- Price Price Percent- Price Price — Percens 
before after ge before after age before after age before after age before after age 
PRICE Contract Contract Change Contract Contract Change Contract Contract Change Contract Contract Change Contract Contract Chany 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 








Gem Blades (single edge, 5’s) af 19.4 27.0 +39 25.7. 27.2 + 6 30.5 28.5 —7 29.9 28.8 — 4 33-8 310 —{ 
Gillette Blades (10's) , 47 31.8 47. +48 44.1 47.22 +7 48.5 47.8 —I1 47-7 47-9 0 49-0 49.0 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream (tubes)... . 29 22.0 29.0 +32 29.7. 29.4 — 1 32.5 30.3 —7 30.8 29.0 — 6 33:0 33:0 0 
i Ipana Tooth Paste (large)........... 39 29.0 39.0 +34 35.3 39.0 +10 39.4 39.0 —I1 37-5 39.0 + 4 43-6 394 —-1 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste (large)......... 39 27.4 39.0 +42 36.1 39.7. +10 40.3 39.0 — 3 38.6 390 + 1 436 402 —f{ 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste (large) a 33 28.4 33.0 +16 35-4 33-6 —5 39.4 34.6 —12 37-1 34.4 —7 42:4 Bods Gee 
Squibb’s Dental Cream (large)...... 33 24.2 33.0 +36 32.7 33.0 + 1% 35.3 33-8 —4 34-7 33-4 — 4 39.8 37.8 — 
Colgate Dental Cream (large) . . Ne 33 25.6 33.0 +29 31.8 33.2 + 4 3350 -33.2 — 1 34-7 33:0, —— 3 35-0 33.8 — 
Tek Tooth Brush... nce Se 26.4 43.0 +63 41.4. 43-4 +5 42.4 42:4 C) 41.2 41.8 +1 435 415 — 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush ( adult) 17 28.2 47.0 +67 42:3 472 1-12 47.6 47.00 —1 45-9 47.0 + 2 48.4 76 — 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush (50c.) 43 27.8 43.0 +55 39.1 44.0 +13 43-4 438 + 1 44.3 43.2 —2 45-2 45.0 
Listerine Antiseptic (14 02.) cn GSO 47-6 59.0 +24 57-6 59.0 + 2 622° “60:0 -— 4 62: 59:0 —— 5 70.6 63.4 =I 
Pepsodent Antiseptic (75c.) 59 50.6 59.0 +17 64.5 59.0 —9 64.4 61.4 — 5 65.8 610 —7 71.0 63.8 —1 
Lavoris (medium) . . ee ee 39 33.0 39.0 +18 40.2 40.7 +1 44.7. 43.6 — 2 44.2 40.2 —9 47.0 38 — 
Evening in Paris Talcum 55 48.2 55.0 +14 55.0 55.0 0 55.8 55.8 Cy) 2.7. 55.0 + 4 55.0 5.0 
Hind’s Honey & Almond Cream (50c.) 41 32.2 41.0 +27 42.3 3.2 +2 44.8 44.0 — 2 45-3 2.6:1=— 6 46.6 43.0 —3 
Noxzema (medium) ............... 39 32.0 39.0 +22 46.3 40.0 —I4 47-3 450 —— 5 44.6 436 —7 45.8 2.2 —% 
Vitalis (medium) Tees Meech 79 59.0 79.0 +34 82.4 800 — 3 86.4 836 — 3 85-5 60.0 —="6 g1.2 86.4 —5 
Mum (medium) Bac ne cece ces oo ; 29 20.6 290 +41 28.6 29.8 + 4 30.7 30.7 0 32.0 29.3 — 8 34.8 32.0 —3 
Blue Jay Corn Plaster............ we 17.0 23.0 +35 22.2 23.3 + 5 23.0. 23:2 - 2 236° “2452 “== 6 25.0 23.8 — 
BMG MOOT AStET..... sconces aidees 31 22.1 31.0 +40 32.0: 31:0 0 32.8 32.2 —2 33-4 31.8 —5 35.0 33.4 —5 
fee fy OTE rr 19 16.8 19.0 +13 23.2 226 — 3 24.6 21.2 —I4 24.8 21.8 —12 25.0 230 —§ 
Oy COR) ee 20 14.4 20.0 +39 18.8 20.3 + 8 20.7. 20.1 — 3 19.7. 20.0 + 2 21.6 200 —? 
Modess (12's). phates Rca tavanoe 19 14.4 19.0 +32 18.3 19.4 + 6 20.5 19.7 —4 19.5 19.3 —I1 21.2 196 —$ 
Bayer’s Aspirin (100° s). oe ga Recs woes 59 44.2 59.0 +33 58.2 60.0 + 3 64.6 60.0 — 7 61.4 59.0 — 4 69.4 61.40 —1 
Squibb’s Aspirin (100’s).......... 39 30.0 39.0 +30 38.8 goo + 3 44.2 39.0 12 42.6 39.0 — 8 39.0 39.0 
Espotabs Boel ene 19 15.0 19.0 +27 2be sai? oO 23.4 20.8 —II 24.1 21.2 —12 24.2 21.4 —I 
Ex Lax (18's) eet te Nee arene 19 14.4 19.0 +32 19.8 196 —1 21.2 196 — 8 22.4 20.2 —10 23.8 206 —t1 
Feenamint (16's) X Aare Mere el Ad 19 14.8 19.0 +28 20.0 19.6 —2 24:3 - 200 - 6 23.2 20.2 —13 23.0 206 —1 
PEE GUANO: i os ewe cecse cease 49 38.2 49.0 +28 51.9 50.0 —4 51.4 49.5 - 4 55.1 49.7. —10 57.0 51.4 —Il 
Sg Ce 7 49 38.6 49.0 +27 47.2 49.4 +5 54.0 49.1 — 6 52.6 490 —7 55.8 52.6 —7 
Sal Hepatica (medium) . ere ee 49 38.2 49.0 +29 46.1 49.0 + 6 48.5 49.0 + 1 48.4 490 +1 54-4 500 —7 
Pluto Saale Oa ea eee nee 39 27.4 39.0 +42 38.1 39:0 + 2 43-2 41.4 —4 42.1 39.4 — 6 46.0 43.8 —§ 
Mile’s Alka-Seltzer (large) Mismerctasee. sae 45-2 49.0 + 8 49-5 49.2 —I1 50.7. 49.0 - 3 52.0 491 —6 54.8 50.4 — 
Nujol (8 oz.) sae ee 41 38.4 41.0 + 7 4755 45.8 —4 52.0 46.8 —10 48.1 2.5 —I2 52.0 43:0 =a 
EMC ND Meo x.'5.5's ox, abe Docent Gans 47. 49.0 + 3 62.0 61.0 —2 67.2 64.8 - 4 63.5 600 —6 70.6 64.2 —9 
Mistol (2 0z.) Peeetaes eons tp irae he ohesste 49 38.0 49.0 +29 57-9 60.0 + 4 62.6 60.6 - 3 61.1 59.1 — 3 60.4 590 —2 
Vick’s Vaporub (medium) ey / 22.0 27.0 +23 26.5 27.4 + 3 30.2 281 —7 27.6 270 —2 34.0 31.0 —! 
nee ea 69 62.0 69.0 +27 79.4 800 + 1 86.6 82.6 - 5 88.5 82.6 — 7 93-4 88.4 —5 
Pertussin (large) LWpaea tac s NOG 94.6 980 + 4 112.7 102.4 —9 123.6 102.2 —17 121.0 99.1 —18 131.6 115.2 —22 
Kleenex (200) pais te ae 13 12.2 13.0 + 7 13.1 13.0 —I 14.7 £353 —10 14.6 13.0 —I10 14.0 13.3 = 
Baum Benguc . Bolg aliens ehh castes te 49 45-8 49.0 +29 54-7. 60.0 +10 59.2 59.4 0 59.6 59.0 —I1 70.6 62.8 —II 
Fasteeth (medium) es ine nt Se 39.6 49.0 +24 51.0 49% —4 49-9 496 —1 53.0 490 — 8 56.8 52.0 —4 
Glover’s Mange Medicine ee . 69 49.0 69.0 +41 61.6 69.0 +12 67.0 690 + 3 66.9 69.0 + 32 69.4 69.0 a 
Larvex (pints) Se ee eee ee 79 65.0 79.0 +22 82.4 80.7 —2 84.0 80.0 — 5 88.2 80.0 —g 89.4 83.2 = 
Griffin Allwhite (large) AER eta ie 19 13.4 19.0 +42 2r2 3202 =< 22.9 21.4 7 23.5 20.7. —12 30.0 26.6 —Il 
ose palace AE je 32-4 43.0 +33 41.4 43.5 +5 44.5 436 —2 41.9 43.0 + 3 45-8 44.2 —3 
Sloz d a bh tharos 29 22.4 29.0 +29 28.6 29.4 + 3 30.7. 29.7 — 3 26.0. 20:4 —g 34.2 31.6 —3d 
Agarol (medium) ; 79 61.8 79.0 +28 81.4 864 + 6 85.4 79.0 7 87.1 800 — 8 89.0 85.4 —4 
Lysol Disinfectant (medium) 43 35-4 43.0 +21 44.8 44.7 to) 45-1 44.5 - 1 45.0 43.8 — 3 47.6 45.8 —4 
Average percentage change 4-29 9 —s4 —5 —7 


* These figures were obtained with the help of the National Independent Pharmacists, Inc. 


+ The data from which these figures have been compiled were supplied by the New York State Pharmaceutical Association. 
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come the quoted maximum. As a 
consequence retail gross profit margins 
veer towards stability. 

In these results, manufacturers’ price 
policies have played an important réle. 
Most manufacturers have established 
the minimum prices for drugs fairly 
well below list prices, since they have 
realized that the full list price could 
not be maintained in the metropolitan 
areas. A too-drastic raising of the 
demoralized price level would have 
aroused consumers’ sales resistance. 
Furthermore, there has had to be lee- 
way for competition such as that exist- 
ing between cash and carry stores and 
service and credit stores. As a result 
minimum quotations have been estab- 
lished for most items about half-way 
between the list prices and the lower 
cut-rate quotations. At the outset 
manufacturers appear to have been in- 
clined to set prices relatively low and 
some are reported to have received 
considerable setbacks through price 
reductions in the rural areas, where list 
prices had been fairly well maintained 
before the enactment of Fair Trade 
laws. 

On the whole producers seem to 
have been successful in reorganizing 
the erratic price structure of the lead- 
ing advertised brands. 

In New York City and Brooklyn, 
post-contractual prices (see Table II) 
in neighborhood drug stores, on the 
50 fast-moving items have increased 
2 per cent over pre-contractual prices, 
while an increase of 29 per cent 
is reported in merchandising drug 
stores. However, in cities with popu- 
lations of 100,000 to 1,000,000 post- 
contractual prices in neighborhood 
drug stores show a decrease of 4 
per cent from pre-contractual levels. 
Again, neighborhood drug stores in 
cities with populations of 10,000 to 100,- 
000 show a price decrease of 5 per 
cent, and similar drug stores in more 
rural communities, populations 10,000 
and under, record post-contractual 
prices 7 per cent below pre-contractual 
prices. 

Generalizing, it can be said that 





prices of fast-moving products show 
a tendency to be increased in metro- 
politan areas where highly competitive 
conditions had prevailed. On the other 
hand, it appears that at least in the 
drug field prices of the advertised 
items have become lower in areas 
where competition is less keen. If one 
would search for the reasons why 
druggists in medium and smaller sized 
cities have reduced price quotations, 
it would appear that the bottom of 
enforced minimum prices enables the 
neighborhood drug store to meet cut- 
rate and chain store price competition 
without precipitating ruinous price 
wars. Accordingly these neighborhood 
druggists are setting lower prices on 
fast-moving items in anticipation of 
greater sales volume with a resultant 
larger profit. 


Substitutes 


On the other hand, chains are now 
trying to find a substitute for the 
banned loss leaders in sales ot unpro- 
tected side-line items at attractive 
prices. The recent pump-priming buy- 
ing of large chain units to initiate 
“off-price” consumer sales reflects this 
trend. 

The differences in price effects of 
Fair Trade acts as between metro- 
politan and rural areas evidenced in 
New York State are presumed to be 
representative. From scattered evi- 
dence it might be concluded that prices 
show a similar trend in other Fair 
Trade States. 

While in the field of drugs and cos- 
metics the setting of minimum prices 
sufficiently below list prices has been 
the chief expedient to make the system 
of resale price maintenance workable, 
the feature is of lesser importance in 
other industries. But manufacturers 
agree that it is highly desirable to 
establish such flexibility. Thus retail- 
ers of cameras are permitted to allow 
a certain discount on retail list prices. 


Cause for excitement among druggists, 
IGA Distributing Co. ts selling a 
line of drugs through grocery stores. 
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For one of the best known photo- 
graphic articles this maximum allow- 

ance is 10 per cent of the list price. In 

the cigar trade elasticity of the price 

structure has been secured by lower | 
minimum quotations allowed on mul- 
tiple units. A Northwestern producer 
of flour is experimenting with con- 
tracts which set the invoice price plus 
a7 per cent mark-up as the minimum. 
However, such flexible retail prices 
have frequently met with objections 
from retailer groups and have been 
blocked by their opposition. It is 
claimed that elastic prices encourage 
price cuts and thus work against the 
ends of retail price control. There is 
in fact a considerable body of evidence 
showing this tendency. 

In the liquor, book, stationery, and 
tobacco trades the price structure had 
been less subjected to very deep price 
cuts than the drug trade. As a con- 
sequence these manufacturers were in 
a much better position to hold Fair 
Trade prices closer to their standard 
list prices than were the producers of 
drugs and cosmetics. To date there 
exists no evidence for the assumption 
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that prices of standard brands in 
smaller cities have been reduced for 
liquor or tobacco products to the same 
extent as for standard drugs. 

Even with the most elastic structure 
of minimum retail prices there remains 
the fact of convergence of selling prices 
and increased comparability of quota- 
tions as between similar products made 
by different manufacturers. This point 
seems to gain increased importance. It 
implies increased competition among 
manufacturers who present similar 
products. This increased competition 
is reflected in the manufacturer’s list 
price. We notice a trend toward unt- 
formity of minimum resale prices 
among similar articles of like sizes. 
Minimum prices for similar sizes of 
sanitary napkins, for instance, have be- 
come uniform. Prices for the larger 
sizes of toothpaste are being bunched 
in a 33-cent or 39-cent grouping. I[n 
other instances manufacturers have 


managed to maintain the special mar- 
ket place for their higher priced brands, 
due to the high consumer reputation 
built up for the commodity. 


Wholesalers 


Emphasis in Fair Trade has been 
distinctly on the retail price. Yet the 
manufacturer-wholesaler relation has 
become a major element in the resale 
price mosaic. For one reason, the job- 
bers have organized in some of the in- 
dustries concerned and are striving for 
stabilization of wholesale margins. For 
another reason, manufacturers have 
found that the standardizing and 
maintenance of wholesale prices is fre- 
quently a corcllary to the appeasement 
of retail antagonism. Thus in some 
instances producers have established a 
price structure under Fair Trade acts 
all the way through—from the first to 
the last distributor—fixing maximum 
discounts to be allowed in every step 
of the distribution scale. 

The practical management of the 
wholesaler relation in price mainte- 
nance systems, however, has proved ex- 
tremely complex. After three decades 
of revolutionary changes in the set-up 


of our distributive system there re- 
mains little of the old established order 
of regular wholesale channels. In most 
instances manufacturers using the 
jobber-retailer network do at least some 
wholesaling through their own sales 
organizations, frequently reserving to 
themselves the servicing of larger re- 
tailers. In some trades it has become 
customary for manufacturers to allow 
the larger independent retailers or 
chain stores the same discount as to the 
jobber. Not infrequently the retailers 
directly serviced receive in addition to 
these discounts promotional allow- 
ances which the wholesaler is not 
granted. The difficulties arising from 
this set-up are illustrated by a recent 
case. The Supreme Court of New 
York denied injunctive relief to a 
manufacturer against a violator of the 
wholesale price agreement on the 
ground that the manufacturer could 
not require jobbers to maintain prices 
which he himself cut in his dealings 
with Jarger retail accounts. 

Other handicaps to the establishment 
of wholesale margins originate in the 
legal structure of Fair Trade acts. 
Wholesalers frequently sell across State 
border lines, whereas prices have to 
be dove-tailed with State boundaries. 
Finally, the continued use, in spite of 
the Robinson-Patman Acct, of differen- 
tiated promotional allowances, special 
rebates, and other indirect price conces- 
sions makes the equalization of jobber 
rebates extremely difficult. 


Policing Retailers 


Regardless of what is happening in 
the wholesale stage of distribution, the 
policing of the retail contracts has re- 
mained the worst headache of the 
manufacturer. He of course realizes 
that the enforcing of a uniform resale 
price for all of his retail customers, no 
matter what their operating expenses 
and merchandising policies, will evoke 
resistance from the one group or the 
other. In fact, there can be no doubt 
that this dealer antagonism has been 


3 Gillette Safety Razor Company v. Green. (167 Misc. 
251.) 
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the hot iron which has deterred and 
stil] deters many manufacturers from 
applying the plan. Yet there is evi- 
dence that the resistance has been less 
intensive than anticipated. In the drug 
trade, chain stores and most of the 
smaller department stores have co- 
operated. In other trades the large- 
scale distributors have been violators 
or obstructors of price maintenance 
systems to a much lesser extent than 
other units. The weapon of the private 
brand which was expected to cause the 
final breakdown of Fair Trade appears 
to have done no great damage to price- 
maintained national brands. 


Opposing Groups 

Quite naturally, in those trades 
where large-scale distributors form an 
important section of retai] outlets, as 
in the food and dry goods industries, 
resale price control has little if any 
future. In other trades, such as in the 
tobacco trade, or in the jewelry field, 
large-scale retailers have checked, but 
not stopped, the progress of the plan. 
Gradually manufacturers are improvy- 
ing their merchandising technique so 
as to overcome resistance from oppos- 
ing dealer groups. 

One such policy is the elimination of 
retail outlets which are suspected as 
potential price-cutters. Department 
stores are occasionally classed among 
these. Cut-price stores, mail order 
houses, super-markets, and co-opera- 
tives have also been eliminated by some 
manufacturers for price protection’s 
sake.* Other manufacturers have gone 
farther and have concentrated on ex- 
clusive outlets. A Northwestern flour 
producer, for instance, limits the sale 
of his price-protected flour brand to the 
independent retail trade. A jewelry 
manufacturer selling through jobbers 
has reserved the right to sell directly to 
such retail accounts as are considered 


(Continued on page 44) 


4 The legal right ot an individual manufacturer to cut 
out individual outlets or a group of customers has been 
upheld in various court decisions. Recently a New Jersey 
court has decided that equitable relief under Fair Trade 
acts should not be denied the producer because of his 
refusal to sell to any certain class of customers. Revlon 
Nail Enamel Corp. v. Charmley Drug Shop, 123 N. J. E. 
301. 
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NLRB leads news as its decisions are attacked and appealed. . 
legislation enacted as Congress attempts to speed adjournment... . TVA hearing, Harlan mine 
trial, and Jersey City dispute vie for public interest. Major commodity prices hit new low for 
present depression. . . . Czech crisis abates. . . . Franc devaluated. 










. Tax Revision Bill only major 












SuPREME Court upholds power of Radio Patents Pool to restrict SUPREME CovurT sustains NLRB reinstatement of union workers 







| use of licensed products; rules Arizona newspaper tax valid. in Mackay Radio suit; reopens Republic Steel case; upholds 
Robinson-Patman Act brokerage regulation upheld by Federal 16 undistributed profits tax principle in confirming a deficiency levy 
court. on National Grocery Company; agrees to hear suit of eighteen 





utilities against TVA. Harlan mine trial opens—first criminal 
case under Wagner Act. 





FepeRAL court issues restraining order to NLRB in Republic 
Steel case. _New Deal senatorial candidate wins in Florida CIO and New Deal suffer reverses in Pennsylvania primaries 
primary. Hitler féted in Rome. 17 Billion dollar Naval Expansion Bill signed. — 











Ixtanp Steel and Douglas Aircraft join court attacks on NLRB. 19 Ratt unions warn of certain strike if wages are cut. 
Hess, New Deal and labor candidate, narrowly defeats opponent 
FraNc minimum rate established at 2.790. 21 in Oregon primary. Czechs mass 400,000 troops near Reich 
border. 






Waces and Hours Bi!! forced to floor cf House by petition. 22 EuroPEAN tension eases as Reich troops withdraw from Czech 
border. 
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Lawrin is Kentucky Derby winner. SupREME Court finds State activities taxable in Port Authority 
23 and football rulings; upholds NLRB in Remington-Rand, Black 
; ae Diamond Steamship, and Carlisle Lumber cases. Franc sinks 
Inuinors court holds sit-down strike illegal; rules Wagner Act bel ses * 0 2.990 
10 does not protect violators of State laws. Te ae oe Rae 








a TVA inquiry opens before Congressional Committee. 


11 Unrrep Sraters bars sale of helium to Germany. . 
26 JAPANESE cabinet shakeup strengthens power of Army. 










PrEsIDENT scores Tax Revision Bill as it becomes law unsigned; 
signs amendment to second Liberty Bond Act, increasing to 
$30 billion amount of Government bonds which may be out- 
standing at one time. General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford 
indicted for Anti-Trust Act violation. 


SECRETARY WALLACE protests Supreme Court ruling in Kansas 
12 City stockyards case. French Government authorizes huge 27 


naval building program. 







RoosEvELT plan to renew Reorganization Bill battle reported in 
13 Mexico severs diplomatic relations with Britain. SuPREME Courr denies review of Kansas City stockyards case; 
upholds NLRB right to withdraw order against Republic Steel; 
31 agrees to reopen Patents Pool case; adjourns till October. Ad- 





Congress. 







15 FTC charges twenty-four Michigan and Wisconsin lumber ministration leaders agree not to revive Reorganization Bill this 
manufacturers with price fixing. session. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION . 


mes (SS 


.»« TRADE... FINANCE 


The course of business generally continues to reflect the conserva- 
tive attitude of investors and of buyers. Meanwhile, low operat- 
ing rates result in a further adjustment of the supply of 


goods to current buying levels. 
industries show increasing activity. 


Construction and shipbuilding 
Business abroad, though 


still at high levels, compares less favorably with last year. 


HERE was little in the statistical 

evidence for May and early June 
to indicate that business had shaken off 
its lethargy. Caution remained the 
prevailing note in financial and com- 
mercial circles. Industry, prices, income, 
and purchasing moved further from 
the 1937 heights, but apparently with- 
out the determination that character- 
ized the early stages of their recession. 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 

1935 1936 1937 

January 97 114 
February 904 116 
March 93 118 
April 101 118 
May 101 118 
June 104 114 
July 108 114 
August 108 117 
September 109 11 
October 110 103. 
November 114 
December 121 84 

















* Fstimated 


The picture looks somewhat less 
bleak if the decreases that have oc- 
curred are analyzed in the light of their 
contribution to the correction of exist- 
ing maladjustments. Inventories must 
be reduced, costs and prices adjusted, 
profits restored, before a healthy up- 
ward movement can be resumed. If 
the present inactivity is contributing 
to such adjustments, it is less correctly 
termed a “period of inertia” than a 
“pause that refreshes.” 

On these pages in the June issue, 
present trends in inventories and costs 
were briefly considered. Comparisons 
were made between the decreases in 
output of goods and purchasing, in 
trade inventories and sales volume, in 
income and living costs, in prices of 
raw materials and of finished goods. 
Although obviously restricted in their 
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application, these comparisons gave 
some clues to the weak and strong as- 
pects of the situation. 

Another month of strict curtailment 
in manufacturing schedules and cau- 
tious commitments has made some 
further contribution to inventory re- 
The index of department 
store stocks (Federal Reserve Board) 
was down to 68 at the end of April, 13 
per cent lower than the 1937 high. 
Wholesalers’ stocks (U. S. Bureau’ of 
For. and Dom. Commerce) were cut 
for the fourth consecutive month, and 
at the end of May were 14.5 per cent 
below May of last year. 

Automobile production during May 
was again reduced somewhat more 
than seasonally, but the low level of 
operations was reflected in a substantial 


duction. 


improvement in inventories. It is esti- 
mated that dealers’ stocks were cut 35,- 
000 to 45,000 units during the month, 
making the total liquidation since the 


Factory Payrolls 
U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
1936 1937 
January 73.8 90.7 
February s 73-7 95,8 


March 71. 77. 

April ‘ 79.3 
May ; 80.8 
June 81.5 
July % 80:2 
August , * 83.5 
September d "83.6 100.1 
October 89.0 100.1 
November é 90.7 89.5 
December i 95.2 80.9 


1or.1 
104.9 
105.2 
102.9 
100.4 
103.8 © 















































first part of the year about 100,000 units. 

Despite this improvement, the steel 
industry looks for little change in the 
buying policy of its important cus- 
tomer during the remainder of this 
model year, its steel holdings being 
estimated sufficient to cover require- 
ments for the remaining months. The 
steel operating rate has been pared 
further: from 33 per cent of capacity 
in April to 30 per cent in May, and to 
27 per cent in the first two weeks of 
June—the year before it was averaging 
86 per cent of capacity. Although no 
direct measure of steel inventories is 
available, the relative decline in the in- 
dustry’s activity against that of its prin- 
cipal consumers points to a sizable 
reduction in total stocks. 

At present, the construction and 
shipbuilding industries appear to be 
the backbone of steel demand and are 
regarded by the industry as the most 
promising outlets in the immediate fu- 
ture. With 16 more commercial ves- 
sels under construction than at this 
period last year, June tonnage under 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 


1923-1925 = 100 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 76 81 93 90 
February 77 83 95 88 
March 79 84 93 85 
April 75 84 93 83 
May 74 87 93 79* 
June 79 87 93 
July 80 91 o4 
August 77 86 92 
September 81 88 94 
October 78 90 93 
November 82 94 91 
December 83 92 89 




















* Preliminary. 
construction or under contract to be 
built was 62 per cent above last June. 
Although activity in the construction 
industry does not compare quite so 
favorably with last year, at least in 
residential and public projects it shows 
improvement from month to month. 
Indicative of the active interest in 
home financing, the FHA reports that 
in May mortgages selected for appraisal 
totalled $96,111,000, a new monthly 
high, and 64 per cent greater than last 
year. About three-fourths of these 
represent “new construction.” The 
dollar volume of construction contracts 


for May, reported by F. W. Dodge, was 





28 per cent higher than in April, and 
16 per cent greater than in May, 1937. 

Despite the better showing in these 
two industries, industrial activity on 
the whole was at a lower rate in May 
than in April, and the adjusted index 
of production dropped about 2 points. 

This curtailment was reflected in a 
decrease of 2.6 per cent in industrial 
employment and of 1.8 per cent in 
payrolls. The USBLS index of factory 
payrolls dropped to 69.4 from 70.5 in 
April. Since compensation of em- 
ployees represents about two-thirds of 
all income payments, this decrease was 
reflected in a further decline in the 
index of total income. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S) Index--1926 = 100 


Mar. Apr. May June 
Week 1938 1938 1938 1938 
I 79.8 78.8 77-9 77-7 
il 79.8 78.5 77.8 77-8 
III 79-5 78.6 78.2 
Iv 79.2 78.6 78.4 
Vv 78.3 


Consumer spending also declined in 
the month. Major measurementsof sales 
volume showed the most unfavorable 
year-to-year comparisons in several 
years. Department store sales were 17 
per cent lower than in May, 1937, and 
chain store sales 11 per cent lower. 

According to latest available statis- 
tics, foreign buying of our merchandise 
continues to hold at relatively high 
levels—still above the same months of 
1937. This good record, compared 
with the sharp slump in our own buy- 
ing of foreign goods, has given us a 
“favorable” merchandise balance of 
$435,312,000 for the first third of 1938. 

The importance of the prop against 
domestic recession afforded by foreign 
demand justifies careful scrutiny of 
trends outside the United States. It is 
worth noting that in the first third of 
the year, about 18 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles which we produced, 20 per 
cent of the airplanes, 50 per cent of the 
machine tools—to mention only a few 
items—went to foreign markets. 

So far, there is no evidence that the 
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important countries are about to suffer 
a depression comparing in magnitude 
to our own. However, with the pos- 
sible exception of Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and the Scandinavian countries, a 
persistent recession from the high lev- 
els of last year is in progress. The 
Canadian business index (by the Bank 


Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


Mar Apr. May June 
Week 1938 1938 1938 1938 
I 128.86 103.04 114.09 110.18 
It 124.35 108.43 118,09 114.08 
Ill 122.44 115,80: 915.38 113.03 
IV 113.60 156.97 110.35 
hs 113.39 


of Nova Scotia) has been falling since 
last September, and in April was 4 per 
cent lower than the year earlier, In 
the United Kingdom, the decrease 
from the previous year amounted to 
8 per cent in April (Economist's 
index), and accompanied dullness in 
the new capital market and a decline 
in new building plans. Foreign ob- 
servers stress the importance of an 
early recovery in the United States in 
preventing a steeper recession in world 
business. Meanwhile, armaments and 
public works play an increasingly im- 
portant role in sustaining activity. 

At home, the action of commodity 
and security markets continued to re- 
flect the lack of vitality prevailing in 
industry. Stock prices held above the 
March-end lows, but trading during 
May averaged only a little more than 
half-million shares daily, and in early 
June dropped below that. Reports of 
large crops and heavy metal stocks, 
coupled with small demand, de- 
pressed commodity prices further: the 
USBLS weekly index approached the 
late-1934 level. 

Another excess supply-weak demand 
situation is portrayed by the Federal 
Reserve Bank statements. Against ex- 
panding reserves (a $913,000,000 gain 
from the middle of April to June 1), 
loans have continued to contract. In 
these six weeks they have fallen $233,- 
000,000. 
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FOR MARCH, 1938 























TRADE INDEX CLOSE TO 1934 LEVEL 


The United States Trade Barometer dropped to 75.0 (preliminary) in May from 76.7 in April. 
The Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information ts reported by the 157 district offices of DUN & Brapstreet, INc. 


ONSUMER buying decreased by more than the usual 
seasonal amount from April to May, and the adjusted 
index of trade declined to 75.0 (preliminary) from 76.7, 
making the sixth consecutive month-to-month drop. Com- 
pared with May of last year, the barometer was off 24 per 
cent—the largest decline from the previous year since the 
beginning of this slump. 

The present level of the index, slightly above the 1934 
average, is approximately that of December, 1934. While 
it took twenty-seven months for the barometer to climb 
from that position to its peak in March, 1937, only fourteen 
months have been needed for it to return to the old level. 

A number of factors combined to make May a poor 
month for retail volume. The weather was wet and un- 
seasonable in almost every section of the country. Satur- 
days, which are the most important days in the week for 
many retail trades, numbered only four, against five in 
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April and in last May. Retail prices were lower, reducing 
the dollar value of unit purchases. And, most important, 
consumer incomes suffered further curtailment, both in 
rural and in industrial areas. 

Reports from Dun & Brapstreert offices for the first part 
of June indicated a somewhat more favorable showing in 
trade, despite the absence of any improvement in the con- 
sumer income factor. The weather turned warmer, and 
buying of light apparel, which had been delayed by cold 
and rains, caused a slight spurt in sales totals. Purchases 
of wedding and graduation outfits and gifts also played a 
part in raising volume. 

There was little indication of a change in the sectional 
pattern of trade. The regional indexes for April, the latest 
available, continued to illustrate the differences in the de- 
gree to which various parts of the country have felt the 
slump in buying power. The broadest declines from the 











corresponding month of 1937 again occurred in the north- 
ern regions, extending from New England west to the 
Mississippi River. Within this area, the least unfavorable 
comparison with the previous year (a drop of 15 per cent) 
was found in the Albany and Syracuse region, the most un- 
favorable (a drop of 35 per cent) in the Detroit region. 

The four regions in the Far West—Salt Lake City, Port- 
land and Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles—which 
have been running the Northeast a close second in the 
magnitude of their decline, improved their position some- 
what from March to April. All four of these indexes in- 
creased during the month. 

The South and Southeast continued to make the best 
relative showing, although a month-to-month downtrend 
was again in evidence in most regions. The Texas index 
retained its place as the highest in the country relative to 
1928-1932, but lost to Maryland and Virginia in the per- 
centage change from 1937. The Maryland and Virginia 
index was down 9.6 per cent in the year, Texas 10.2 per cent, 
and the entire South and Southeast section about 14 per cent. 


THE MAP AND TABLE compare the April, 1938, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. In the column at the extreme right 
of the table there is indicated the relative importance of the regions: the 
figures are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of 
Business. 

THE INDEXES for the regions (charted, with U. S., from 1928, on 
pages 28-31; figures for 1928 through April, 1938, on page 28) are 
composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve Board), department 
store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car registrations (R. L. Polk & 
Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau). 
In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales (Department of Commerce), 
and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor and Publisher), which were 
found to make those indexes more accurate, are included. In region 15, 
department store sales have been omitted. Each index is separately adjusted 
for seasonal variation and for the number of business days in each month. 
All are comparable. The monthly average for the five years 1928-1932 
equals 100. The preliminary figure for the United States is computed one 
month before the regional figures are available. 

THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for April based on samples of department and retail stores re- 
— to the Federal Reserve banks; for May and for the first half of June 

based on opinions and comments of business men in various lines of 
trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapsTREET offices in 
making up their estimates. 

















U. S. TRADE BAROMETER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 








* PRELIMINARY 


Ar) 











REGIONAL 


April 
1938 


REGION Regional 
Index 


US 767 
NEW ENGLAND 704 
NEW YORK CITY 676 
ALBANY AND 78.9 


SYRACUSE 


BUFFALO AND 684 
ROCHESTER 


NORTHERN NEW 694 
JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA = 70.2 
PITTSBURGH 74.3 
CLEVELAND 751 


eee AND 82.5 
COLUM 


INDIANAPOLIS 89.0 
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1. New ENGLAND 


APR., 70.4 MAR. 70.3 APR. 1937, 85.3 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Boston +6, Providence —8, 
New Haven +-1. May—Percentage retail trade 
decreases from previous May: Bangor 25, Portland— 
Springfield 20, Boston 10, New Bedford 10, Wor- 
cester 4, Providence 8, Hartford 30, New Haven 
25; Manchester sales up 89%. Wholesale trade de- 
creases: Portland-Springfield 20, Boston 12. Po- 
tato prices up slightly, but 95°% of the 1937 crop 
already sold. Payrolls and production under year 
ago. Textile mills report only fill-in orders. Col- 
lections slow. June—Ordering cautious at annual 
Shoe Fair in Boston. Retail situation practically 
unchanged; increasing number of failures, espe- 
cially among women’s wear and food stores. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 
APR., 78.9 MAR. 78.5 APR. 1937, 92.4 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales increases 
from previous April: Syracuse 1, Northern State 20, 
Central State 7. May—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous May: Albany 20, Bingham- 
ton 14, Gloversville 10, Utica 15, Syracuse 10. 
Wholesale trade decreases: Albany 25, Syracuse 8. 
Large hay crop indicated; usual acreage planted in 
other products. Payrolls and production below 
year ago; slight downtrend during month. Type- 
writer plants on reduced schedule to supply current 
orders only. No improvement scen in textile lines. 
Collections slower than year ago. June—Small 
pick-up in shoe factories. General conditions un- 
changed. Binghamton retail and hotel business 
aided by State Elks’ convention. 


5. NorTHerN New Jersey 
APR., 69.4 MAR. 72.5 APR. 1937, 87.2 


Aprit—Northern New Jersey department store 
sales volume 2% below previous April. May— 
Newark retail trade 16% below previous May; 
wholesale trade off 9%. Bank clearings down 
33% in Northern New Jersey and 9% in Newark. 
(Continued directly opposite) 
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2. New York 
APR. 67.6 MAR. 66.4 APR. 1937, 83.3 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: New York City —1, Bridge- 
port +4, Westchester-Stamford +2. May—Per- 
centage retail trade decreases from previous May: 
Bridgeport 15, New York City department store 
sales 13, hotel sales 8, parcel deliveries 8. Un- 
seasonable weather important factor in holding 
down volume. Bank clearings 15°% below year 
ago in New York City, off 12% in Westchester 
County. Seasonal curtailment in clothing and 
millinery industries. Employment 5% below 
April; payrolls off 7°4. Collections fair at Bridge- 
port, slower than last year. JunE—New York City 
department store sales 18°%4 lower than year ago. 
Wholesale buying continues slow in all lines. 


4. BuFFALO AND RocHEsTER 
APR., 68.4. MAR. 70.7 APR. 1937, 85.7 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Buffalo —4, Rochester +2, 
Niagara 0. May—Percentage retail trade decreases 
from previous May: Buffalo 8, Jamestown 19, EI- 
mira 15, Rochester 9. Department stores off less 
than other retail outlets. Buffalo wholesale trade 
down 6% in year; bank clearings 20%. Payrolls 
and production below year ago and down slightly 
in month. Automobile plants and allied lines pre- 
paring for July 1 closing. Collections slower than 
year ago. JuneE—Good deal of effort to stimulate 
trade by special sales and price cuts. In Buffalo, 
department store stocks 10° below year ago; in- 
ventories still large in wearing apparel lines. Steel 
industry averaging about 24°% of capacity. 


Payrolls and production below year ago; moderate 
increase in activity during month due to need for 
inventory replenishment. Value of Newark build- 
ing permits sharply above last year for second con- 
secutive month; below last year in other cities. 
Collections spotty; somewhat faster than year ago 
in retail lines, slower in wholesale, unchanged in 
manufacturing. JuNne—Newark department store 
sales 15°% below corresponding period of Jast year. 
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6. PHILADELPHIA 


APR., 70.2 MAR., 70.2 APR. 1937, 90.7* 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Trenton +5, Philadelphia 
_-8. May—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous May: Trenton 5, Philadelphia 12, Scran- 
ton 5, Harrisburg 5, Lancaster 18, York 18, Wil- 
mington 10, Johnstown 20. Philadelphia whole- 
sale trade off 2094; jewelry, boots, and shoes up 
during month;.dry goods still very weak. Payrolls 
and production below year ago; somewhat Jower 
than in April. Philadelphia department store strike 
settled, after running for over a month. Collec- 
tions slower than year ago. June—Buying of 
Summer merchandise checked by rain and low 
Retail volume 20 to 25% under 


temperatures. 
*Revised. 


1937 in many Philadelphia stores. 


8. CLEVELAND 


APR. 75.1 MAR., 73.6 APR. 1937, 100.5 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales decreases 
from previous April: Cleveland 5, Akron 18, To- 
ledo 17. May—Percentage retail trade decreases 
from previous May: Cleveland 15, Akron 32, Can- 
ton 40, Lima 15, Toledo 18. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Cleveland 28, Akron 12, Toledo 20. 
Berry crops affécted by belated cold spell; outlook 
for truck products good. Payrolls and production 
below year ago; fairly steady recently, except in 
where labor difficulties have added to de- 
condition of rubber industry. Collections 
slower than year ago. June—Employment in 
Toledo area 50% of last year’s total. Recently 
some decrease in Cleveland unemployment regis- 
No change in trade. 


Akron, 
pressed 


trations. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 


APR., 89.0 MAR., 85.1 APR. 1937, III.9 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales decreases 
from previous April: Louisville 17, Indianapolis 3, 
Fort Wayne 4. May—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous May: Louisville 15, Evans- 
ville 10, Indianapolis 15, Terre Haute 5, Fort 
Wayne 10. Wholesale trade decreases: Louisville 
25, Indianapolis 20. Bank clearings off 11% in 
Indianapolis. Livestock and crop prospects favor- 
able. Payrolls and production below year ago; 
some downtrend since April. Farm implement, 
iron, and metal manufacturers report volume 35 
to 40% lower than in same period of 1937. Col- 
lections steady to slower than year ago. JuNE— 
Retail volume slightly lower; household furnish- 
ing lines hardest hit by trade decline. 


12. Detroit 
APR., 63.4 MAR. 67.8 APR. 1937, 97.0 


Aprit—Detroit department store sales volume 21 ee 
below previous April. May—Percentage retail trade 
decreases from previous May: Detroit 30, Grand 
Rapids 12, Saginaw 30. Sales of Summer goods 
retarded by cool weather. Wholesale trade de- 
creases: Detroit 25, Grand Rapids 10. Fruit yields 
expected to be good; prices fairly steady, below 
year ago. Payrolls and production sharply below 
last year; further drop during month in automobile 
industry and allied trades. Automobile output 
about 210,000 units compared with 540,000 in 
May, 1937. Collections slower than year ago. 
June—Retail volume averaging 25° under last 
year; department and women’s 
show most favorable comparison, 
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7. PirrsBuRGH 
APR. 74.3 MAR.; 75.9 APR. 1937, 99.4 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Pittsburgh —7, Wheeling 
+6. May—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous May: Erie 12, Youngstown 20, Pittsburgh 
22, Clarksburg 15, Parkersburg 10, Huntington 50, 
Charleston 5, Bluefield 20. Wholesale trade de- 
creases: Erie 15, Pittsburgh 20, Charleston 5. Crop 
conditions favorable; season somewhat later than 
Payrolls and production below year ago; 
Pittsburgh steel at end of 


usual. 
down from April level. 
month operating 22°% of capacity; lowest point for 
Bituminous coal industry averaging one 
June—Erie retail volume off 


the year. 
or two days a week. 
15%, Pittsburgh 30% below year ago; wholesale 
trade hesitant. 


g. CincINNATI AND CoLuMBUS 


APR., 82.5 MAR., 81.5 APR. 1937, 103.5 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales decreases 
from previous April: Cincinnati 3, Columbus 1. 
May—Percentage retail trade decreases from previ- 
ous May: Cincinnati 25, Lexington 10, Portsmouth 
33, Dayton 25, Springfield 30, Columbus 18, Zanes- 
ville 18. Wholesale trade decreases: Cincinnati 30, 
Columbus 15. General yield situation good, but 
gross farm income below year ago. Payrolls and 
production lower than last year. Large automobile 
plant in Cincinnati has suspended operations until 
demand improves. Sales of farm implements, 
while below 1937, are still good. June—Cincin- 
nati retail sales averaging 30°% below 1937; volume 
more favorable in smaller cities where rural trade 
is important factor. 


11. CHicaco 
APR., 76.5 MAR. 83.8 APR. 1937, 98.0 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales decreases 
from previous April: Chicago 11, Peoria 1. May— 
Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
May: Chicago 10, Rockford 50, Peoria 5, South 
Bend 30. Chicago wholesale trade off 5°4, bank 
clearings 1794. Crop prospects good. Payrolls and 
production below year ago in all reporting cities; 
steady to down during month. Large plants on 
two and three-day schedules. Rockford merchants 
feeling effect of $200,000 payroll loss due to strike 
in one of largest plants. Wholesale, retail, and 
manufacturing collections steady to slower than 
year ago. June—Retail volume affected by wet 
weather. Building in many of the suburbs is 
slightly upward. 


13. MiLwauKEE 
APR., 85.6 MAR., 91.6* APR. 1937, 107.5* 


Aprit—Milwaukee department store sales volume 
6% below previous April. May—Percentage re- 
tail trade decreases from previous May: Milwaukee 
13, Green Bay 6. Wholesale trade off 10% in 
Milwaukee; grocery and electrical lines better than 
average. Crop outlook good; milk prices about 
10% below last year. Grain movement through 
Milwaukee largest for any month in past year. 
Payrolls and production below year ago. Paper 
mills on five-day week, with orders still falling 
slightly and prices unsteady. Collections as prompt 
as last year in Milwaukee; slower in Green Bay. 
June—Weather conditions favorable, stimulating 
more active buying of Summer merchandise; sales 


volume carried close to last year’s level. *Revised. 
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14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Pau 
APR., 91.5  MAR., 87.5 . APR. 1937, 102.5 
Aprit—Department store sales volume in the re- 
gion 5% above previous April. May—Percentage 
retail trade decreases from previous May: Duluth 
15, Minneapolis 3, St. Paul 10, Fargo 5, Sioux Falls 
8, Butte 25, Great Falls 20. Wholesale trade de- 
creases: Duluth 15, Minneapolis 8, Great Falls 20. 
Crop prospects best in several years; weather con- 
ditions good. Payrolls and production below year 
ago. New orders scarce and many concerns are 
laying off help. Duluth ore shipments only 30% 
of last year’s. Seasonal upturn in ice cream and 
beverage production. Collections slower than year 
ago. June—Improved weather conditions after 
steady rains encouraging sales; Twin Cities’ volume 
about 5% below year ago. 


16. St. Louis 
APR., 76.9 MAR. 77.0 APR. 1937, 94.6 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: St. Louis —4, Springfield 
(Mo.) +17, Quincy —1. May—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous May: St. Louis 6, 
Springfield (Mo.) 6, Springfield (Ill.) 12, Quincy 
5. St. Louis wholesale trade off 12°%4. Outlook 
for crops generally favorable, although considerable 
wheat rust is reported in some sections. Payrolls 
and production below last year; unchanged in the 
month. Dry goods inventories still heavy. Boot 
and shoe production low, but pick-up evident re- 
cently. Collections fair to poor. June—Retail 
volume slightly lower, but seasonal items resist 
the downtrend. Wholesalers’ stocks substantially 


liquidated. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 

APR., 95-5 MAR., 89.5 APR. 1937, 105.6 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales increases 
from previous April: Baltimore 12, Washington 
10, Richmond 15, Virginia State 13. May—Per- 
centage retail trade decreases from previous May: 
Baltimore 10, Washington 7, Norfolk 10, Rich- 
mond 4, Lynchburg 12, Roanoke 13, Bristol 1. 
Wholesale trade decreases: Baltimore 15, Norfolk 
12, Richmond 8. Crop prospects above normal; 
prices 10 to 50°% below last year. 
production below year ago. 
ing industries continue active. 
good in Washington and Richmond. 
dustrial activity unchanged. 
retail trade due to better demand for Summer ap- 
parel, graduation, and wedding outfits. 


Payrolls and 
Cigarette and build- 

Collections spotty; 
Junr—In- 
Slight advance in 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 


APR., 93.0 MAR., 97.1 APR. 1937, 108.2 
Aprit—Percentage retail trade changes from previ- 
ous April: Atlanta o, Birmingham +2, Montgom- 
cry +24, Chattanooga +12, Nashville —6. May 
—Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
May: Atlanta 6, Augusta—Columbus—Macon—Nash- 
ville 10, Savannah 25, Birmingham 5, Montgomery 
19, Mobile 15, Knoxville 20; Chattanooga trade 
5° 


2/o 


Wholesale trade decreases: 
Crop 


above last year. 
Atlanta 20, Birmingham 10, Nashville 15. 
conditions generally good; peach crop above aver- 
age. Payrolls and production below year ago. 
Textile mills working only part time. Lumber and 
other building material lines most active business at 
present. Collections slow. June—Retail sales 10% 
under year ago in Atlanta, off 5°/% in Savannah. 
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15. lowa anv NEBRASKA 

APR. 71.4 MAR. 70.6 APR. 1937, 87.6 
Aprit—Omaha department store sales volume 4°, 
below previous April. May—Percentage retail 
trade decreases from previous May: Burlington 10, 
Cedar Rapids 3, Davenport 20, Dubuque 10, Water- 
loo 5, Des Moines 10, Sioux City 6, Lincoln 5, 
Omaha 15. Wholesale trade decreases: Sioux City 
10, Omaha 15, Des Moines 15. Heavy rains delay- 
ing planting in some sections, but outlook for large 
crops continues good. Payrolls and production 
steady to lower than year ago. Livestock receipts 
still low, and meat packing industry quiet. Col- 
lections slower than year ago. JuNE—Cool weather 
and intermittent rains continue to discourage sales, 
Sugar bonus checks in western Nebraska expected 
to stimulate buying. 


17. Kansas City 

APR., 81.9 MAR., 85.3 APR. 1937, 97.4 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Kansas City —6, Wichita —4, 
Oklahoma City +5, Tulsa +5. May—Percentage 
retail trade decreases from previous May: Kansas 
City 10, St. Joseph 10, Topeka 5, Wichita 8, Okla- 
homa City 10, Tulsa 7. Wholesale trade changes: 
Kansas City —10, Oklahoma City +10. Wheat 
yield best in years; prices low, but agricultural con- 
dition considered most favorable situation in region. 
Payrolls and production below year ago. Oil in- 
dustry at a standstill. Collections slow, little change 
recently. JuNne—Unseasonable weather continues 
to exert depressing influence on sales. Wholesale 
business unchanged. Some damage to crops from 
floods. 


19. NortH AND SouTH CaRoLina 


APR., 85.8 MAR. 90.2 APR. 1937, 103.5 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: North Carolina +2, South 
Caroling —1. May—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous May: Asheville 8, Charlotte 
5, Winston-Salem 12, Raleigh 5, Wilmington 10, 
Columbia 2, Greenville 15; Charleston up 5%. 
Wholesale trade decreases: Wilmington 8, Charles- 
ton 5, Winston-Salem 5. Weather good for plant- 
ing; lettuce prices best in years; potato prices low. 
Payrolls and production steady in Charleston; be- 
low year ago elsewhere. Textiles continue quiet; 
some improvement in building. Collections gen- 
erally slower than year ago. June—Retail volume 
below year ago; gains in sales of men’s clothing, 
drugs, and groceries. 


21. FLorma 
APR., 94.2. MAR., 100.6 APR. 1937, 120.5 
Apric—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous April: Jacksonville 10, Miami 5. May— 
Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
May: Jacksonville 9, Miami 10, Tampa 10. Whole- 
sale trade decreases: Jacksonville 6, Tampa 10. 
Recent drought broken by rains in last of month; 
actual loss will not be known until next season. 
Payrolls and production slower than year ago in 
Tampa and Miami; steady in Jacksonville. Cigar 
industry continues active in Jacksonville; slower in 
Tampa, where output is 6% below year ago. Short 
season and low prices for citrus canners. Collec- 
tions spotty, but still fairly good. June—Jackson- 
ville trade aided by State convention of American 
Legion. Retail volume running behind year ago. 
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22. MEMPHIS 
APR., 81-7 MAR., 89.9 APR. 1937, 98.7 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales increases 
from previous April: Memphis 1, Fort Smith 8, 
Little Rock 4. May—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous May: Memphis 15, Fort 
Smith 10, Little Rock 10. Memphis wholesale trade 
off 12%. Good yield on berries and fruits; cotton 
acreage sharply reduced by Government regulation; 
increases in corn and feed crops. Payrolls and pro- 
duction lower than last year; slightly downward in 
month. Lumber output 50 to 60% below year ago; 
no marked change recently. Collections poorer 
than year ago in Memphis; fairly steady in Little 
Rock. Junse—Some seasonal pick-up in trade. 
Weather conditions for agriculture favorable, but 
cotton prices ct new low level. 


24. TEXAS 

APR., 100.3 MAR., 103.1 APR. 1937, III.7 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Dallas —4, Fort Worth +5, 
Houston +11, San Antonio +1. May—Percent- 
age retail trade decreases from previous May: 
Dallas-Waco-Shreveport 10, Amarillo 0, El Paso 
18, Houston—Galveston—Beaumont—Austin 5, San 
Antonio 1; Fort Worth trade up 1%. Wholesale 
trade decreases: Dallas 10, Houston 7, San An- 
tonio-Shreveport 15, Fort Worth 2. Ranges in 
good shape; crop prospects better than last year, 
but prices low. Payrolls and production below year 
ago. Oil industry less active; stocks large. Col- 
lections steady to slower than year ago. JuNE— 
Seasonal advance in buying, but volume about 10% 
below 1937 levels. Wholesale trade spotty. 


26. Satr Laxe Criry 


APR. 84.4 MAR., 81.2 APR. 1937, 101.3 
Aprit—Salt Lake City department store sales 16% 
above previous April. May—Salt Lake City retail 
sales 8% below previous May; volume maintained 
at April level by special sales during month. 
Wholesale trade off 15°% from year ago; down 5% 
from April, with largest decreases in millinery, and 
electrical and household appliances. Bank clearings 
24% below year ago. Crop and range conditions 
continue good; sheep men optimistic. Payrolls 
and production 20°% below year ago. Collec- 
tions slower than last year, but somewhat better 
than in April. Juns—Most activity in building 
operations confined to renovating and repair work. 
Sales of shingles, wallpaper, and paint compare 
favorably with last year. 


28. San Francisco 
APR., 82.0 MAR., 77.4 APR. 1937, 99.1 


Aprit—Percentage department store sales increases 
over previous April: San Francisco 2, Oakland 5. 
May—Percentage retail trade decreases from previ- 
ous May: San Francisco 8, Oakland 10, Sacramento 
8, Fresno 12. San Francisco wholesale trade off 
20%. Yields about normal; crops late because of 
heavy Spring rains. Payrolls and production below 
year ago. Packing plants operating at about 60% 
of last year’s production. Wineries’ stocks heavy; 
sales of wine grapes expected to be small. Building 
up slightly. Collections better than year ago in 
Fresno; slow elsewhere. JuNnE—Quiet tone con- 
tinued in retail trade; garment lines somewhat less 
sluggish than others. Seasonal improvement noted 
among some wholesalers. 
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27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
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23. New OrLeans 

APR., 87.6  MAR., 95.3 APR. 1937, 97-3 
Aprit—New Orleans retail trade 13% below 
previous April. May—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous May: New Orleans 6, Jackson 
20, Meridian 10; more sales resistance apparent 
than in some time past. New Orleans wholesale 
trade off materially; retail stocks still being worked 
down; carry-overs large in some lines. Truck crops 
good, but prices low. Payrolls and production be- 
low year ago; steady to down during month. Slight 
pick-up in lumber orders; prices weak. Collections 
steady to poorer than last year. June—Retail trade 
about even with last year; volume aided by good 
shopping weather during second week. Whole- 
sale dry goods unchanged in comparison with a 
year ago. 


25. DENVER 

APR., 92.6 MAR., 96.6 APR. 1937, 113.6 
Aprit—Denver department store sales 59% below 
previous April. May—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous May: Denver 5, Albuquerque 
15. Denver wholesale trade off 13°, bank clear- 
ings 17%. Weather very dry, threat of drought 
and grasshoppers. Payrolls and production below 
year ago; further reduction in employment in 
Albuquerque railroad shops. Prospects for tourist 
trade appear good. Collections steady in Denver; 
slower than last year in Albuquerque. JuNneE— 
Retail trade continues fairly steady; wholesale lines 
up as weather more favorable for Summer mer- 
chandise. Tourist inquiries and reservations exceed 
last Summer’s; interest especially noticeable from 
Central West. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 


APR. 78.0 MAR., 70.9 APR. 1937, 99.0 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Seattle +1, Tacoma —1, 
Spokane +1, Portalnd —4. May—Percentage re- 
tail trade decreases from previous May: Seattle 14, 
Spokane 5, Portland 17. Wholesale trade decreases: 
Seattle 15, Portland 29. Grain outlook excellent; 
in the Puyallup Valley labor troubles keep canneries 
closed and asparagus and berry crops are rotting. 
Payrolls and production below last year; somewhat 
lower than in April. Further curtailment in Jum- 
ber industry. Collections generally slower than 
year ago, although some concerns report little 
change from last Fall. Juxe—Lumber industry 
still at low ebb. Tourist trade showing less than 
normal seasonal gain. 


29. Los ANGELES 


APR., 82.4 MAR., 76.6 APR. 1937, 103.0 
Aprit—Percentage department store sales changes 
from previous April: Los Angeles —3, Phoenix 
+8. May—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous May: Los Angeles 10, San Diego 20. Los 
Angeles wholesale trade off 1594. Bumper Valen- 
cia orange crop; yield prospects good for most 
crops, but income cut by sharp price decline. Pay- 
rolls and production below year ago; steady in 
month, Oil and aviation industries still active; 
motion picture production up slightly. Brightest 
spot in building; Los Angeles residential permits 
19% larger than in May, 1937, and highest since 
April, 1927. June—Slight improvement in retail 
volume, largely confined to sportswear and outdoor 
goods, Wholesale trade quict in most lines, 


















































INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 





77-B PETITIONS § 




















Dun’s INsoLveNcy INDEx + ToTaL INDUSTRIAL AND 
NuMBeEr oF FaILures Liasiuities * Unapyustep Apyustep ¢ Cases Com’t Casrs 
1938 1937 1936 1938 1937-1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
Jan. . . 1,320 811% 1,077 15,035 8,661 18,104 73.0 46.0 63.0 60.1 37.4 51.2 or: at 70 60 3m 59 
EEb. 5. 3,071 -72t “856 13,359 9,771 14,089 70.1 48.4 56.6 60.9 42.1 48.8 94 45 82 80 35 68 
Mar. .. 1,088 820 946 15,567 10,922 16,271 60.4 44.9 53.3 59.8 44.9 53.3 90 73 52 79 44 = 43 
Apr... 1,116 786 830 20,106 8,906 14,157 61.9 46.4 50.4 60.1 45-5 49-4 78 52 50 59 34 38 
May .. 1,053 834 832 14,559 8,364 15,375 556.0 45.4 46.4 55-4 45-4 46.4 86 61 49 72 43 44 
June... . 670 773 .--- 8,191 9,177 sae 36:3> 24:6 . 41-4 46.9 52 62 35 46 
July... 618 639 7,766 9,904 36.0 38.3 40.0 42.6 59 36 36 32 
Aug. .. 707 655 11,916 8,271 38.1 36.2 44.8 42.6 52 36 ah aa 
Sept. .. 564 586 8,393 9,819 34.0 33.4 40.5 39.8 3a Jas 21 24 
Oct... 768 611 9,335 8,266 42.6 36.2 46.3 39.3 64 48 48 33 
Nov. .. 786 688 10,078 11,532 49.2 44.3 47.8 43.4 66 38 57 30 
Dec. . 932 692 13,291 12,288 53-5 42.6 53-5 42.6 89 35 fee 
Total... ... 9,017 9,185 + 115,594 147,253 on Va Ast ces: MBE ess ... 683 591 i<;) “GQ 465 


* In thousands of dollars. 


t+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 





+ For seasonal variation. 


§ For corporate reorganization. | 


ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


DECLINE IN MAY FAILURES SLIGHTLY MORE THAN SEASONAL 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial fail- 
ures numbered 1,053 in May with 

liabilities of $14,559,000. This was a 
decrease of 63 in number and $5,547,- 
000 in liabilities from April, but an 
increase of 219 failures and $6,195,000 
in liabilities over May, 1937. For four 
consecutive months failures have not 
varied greatly from 1,000 a month. 

The decline in May, when adjusted 
for the number of working days in the 
month and related to a slight increase 
in the number of firms in business, 
caused the insolvency index to fall 5.9 
points, from 61.9 to 56.0. A year ago 
it stood at 45.4. The drop was more 
than seasonal, with the result that the 
adjusted index moved down from 60.1 
to 55.4. This was the first recession of 
any importance since the index reached 
its new high level at the beginning of 
the year. 

Over a long period of years there 
has been a gradual change in the 
seasonal pattern. In the early period 
there was an unbroken downward 


movement from January through to 
August or September, but beginning 
in the late Twenties there tended to be 
less of a drop in the late Spring, and 
in recent years there has appeared an 
actual upturn in failures in April fol- 
lowed by only a slight decrease in 
May, bringing the level no lower than 
that of March. 
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In May liabilities were lower than 
in April. This was so more because 
April liabilities were high than because 
of any drastic drop in the current 
losses. Liabilities per failure differed 
little from those of the earlier months 
of the year. 

With only a slight change in the 
total number of failures there was little 
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that was sensational in the monthly 
analysis. Total manufacturing failures 
were practically unchanged from last 
month. Slight increases in some lines 
were balanced by declines in others. 
The situation in commercial service 
was similar, except that a good share 
of the drop in liabilities occurred in 
this group. 

Retail trade failures were down both 
in number and in liabilities. The drop 
was most noticeable in food and drug 
concerns and in apparel shops, al- 
though the defaults in the last line 
were much more numerous than a 
year ago. Failures in wholesale trade 
were less, but losses were higher be- 
cause of increased numbers of failures 








of good sized firms. Construction 
failures were sharply up. 

May May Per Cent 
INpustry Groups 1938 1937 Change 
Manufacturing .... 187 153 22 
Wholesale Trade. . 102 86 +19 
Retail Trade ..... 661 518 +27 
Construction p 59 50 +18 
Commercial Service 44 2 +63 
Motabes tc xciicses 1,053 834 +26 


The percentage changes over last 
year were not so large as in earlier 
months of this year because of the high 
level of failures in May, 1937. An 
unseasonable rise in failures last Spring 
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tendency toward increased failures 
among larger companies. While fail- 
ures with liabilities under $25,000 de- 
clined from 1,002 in April to 926, those 
with liabilities between $25,000 and 
$100,000 rose from g3 to 108 and in- 
creased their proportion of the whole 
from 8.3 to 10.3 per cent. The very 
large failures were still numerous at 
1g compared with 4 last year, although 
there were two less than in April. 






























































° ‘ F May May Per Cent 
reached its high point in May, espe- — Lissuimes 1938 1937 Change 
: , : Inder $< 8 
cially in the manufacturing and trade Under $5,000..... 418 368 ae 
/ 5 $5,000-$25,000 ... 508 4tl + 24 
groups. $25,000-$100,000 108 51 +112 
: p , ¢ p a eS 
Analysis of the figures according to 51900 and over. _19 _4 +375 
the size of liabilities showed a decided Total ey 1,053 834 + 26 
MontHLy TREND oF 77-B Cases 
150 - 
125 F -m paca 
g TOTAL CASES a 
100 ” 
: | Iv 
“ 
2 75 |- AVE 
a: NN, 
a / vev 
50 VA i 
E N y 
a INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CASES sa WA Ni 
3 7 ly 
? ie mek cian 
a | 
7 a a ELA EES es ET Tee eee eee 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
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1937 1938 


The high level of failures in May, 
1937, mentioned above, had its effect 
also upon the comparison of failures 
by size. Last year’s rise took place 
only in the smaller failures and did 
not affect those with liabilities above 
$25,000. For the larger failures, in 
fact, May was one of the low months 
of the year. The percentage changes 
are therefore overemphasized in both 
directions. 

Geographically, failures were lower 
in most sections of the country, espe- 
cially in the Atlanta and St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Districts, although the 
New York and Boston Districts had a 
slight upturn, and Richmond a decided 
increase. 

Most of the month’s decrease took 
place outside the large cities. Many of 
the large cities showed little or no 
change. A few declines were offset 
by an increase in New York City. 





Feperat RESERVE Jan.-May _Jan.-May Per Cent 
Disrricr 1938 1937 Change 
Richmond 248 236 - g 
Minneapolis .. . 102 85 + 20 
New York 1,601 1,282 + 25 
Boston aed 534 377 + 42 
Kansas City 263 185 ++ 42 
San Francisco 634 425 + 49 
Cleveland 416 277 + 50 
Philadelphia 337 210 + 60 
Chicago ; 890 550 + 62 
Dallas 118 67 + 76 
Atlanta 278 158 + 76 
St. Louis F 227 120 + 89 
SUG: fire ates 5,648 3,972 + 42 
y > 

i & be 9 too 2.8 































































77-B Cases 


77-B cases continued on the high 
level maintained since the beginning 
of the year. The raonthly trend has 
been erratic, however, and a decrease 
in April was followed by an increase 
in May. Cases totalled 86 compared 
with 78 in April and 61 a year ago. 

Strictly industrial or commercial 
cases numbered 72, of which 29, or 
40 per cent, were retailers. The strik- 
ing feature of the month’s record was 
this large number of retailers seeking 
reorganization, with the purpose no 
doubt of remaining in control of their 
business, avoiding the term bankrupt, 
and preventing action by unfriendly 
creditors while arranging composition 
or extension. The largest number of 
retail cases prior to May was 26 two 
years ago, out of a total of 100 cases. 


77-B Apptications BY Main Divisions 
oF Inpustry—May 1938 AND 1937 


May April May 

1938 1938 1937 
Manufacturing See 27 15 
Wholesale Trade pS 8 II 
Retail Trade..... —- 14 11 
Construction . . te I I ee: 
Commercial Service . . . 4 9 6 
Others (*). . . 14 19 18 
Total United States 86 “8 61 





(*) Not included in tabulation of commercial failures, 
such as real estate and investment companies. 

Analysis of these retail cases shows 
that 15 were in clothing and accessory 
lines, almost exclusively in New York 
City. Five had only $5,000 or less 
invested in the business, 7 had between 
$6,000 and $10,000, and g_ between 
$11,000 and $25,000, or 72 per cent 
with $25,000 or less capital. Not one 
of these had indebtedness other than 
trade accounts or loans. Of the 29 
retailers, only one had any secured 
indebtedness. 

Twenty-three of these retail cases 
had been incorporated since 1930. Four 
of these were successions, indicating 
probable financial difficulties in the 
past and one had already been “reor- 
ganized” under 77-B, making a 20 per 
cent settlement in 1936. 





Note: In Dun’s Statistica Review there are published 
more detailed failure statistics by States, large cities, in- 
dustrial divisions, and size of liabilities. 


Faiures By Divisions or INpustry—May, 1938 AND 1937 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
































-—— Number ——, ——— Liabilities 
May April May May April May 
1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 = 1937 
Total, UNITED STATES. so 0:25 50:05:55 6005-0 1,053 1,116 834 14,559 20,106 8,364 
MAnuracrunine (total) .......0.c20080 187 184 153 4.449 4,383 2,465 
a ED on ot ce te kat a re Se 36 30 37 659 a2 588 
IMIR 355 cicadas oe ee scone 45 45 39 1,004 1,235 721 
PQGOSt POGUES 5... oo sis oles siete eee 13 27 16 231 927 313 
Paper, Printing and Publishing reer 18 10 14 a3 63 157 
Chemicalsiand Driigs.... .......06564%5 8 10 3 128 123 14 
OOS TSR eo Mae eerie eee 2 4 5 67 143 56 
Leather and Leather Products......... 9 I 5 323 14 146 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products........ rh 8 7 163 211 131 
EGR IAID NEL nfo x aor srg ae a ee aries ai, 13 II 6 149 211 56 
PRON 52.5 on 9 axe ooo 0s Bena os hee 6 7 5 458 80 98 
Transportation Equipment a 3 3 3 192 182 81 
MENON fie Sat lnc rrers monks sivats as 27 28 13 752 467 104 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total)... ........... 102 116 86 2,108 1,959 1,288 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries...... - 35 37 34 697 486 421 
Clothing and Furnishings. ........... 6 10 6 gl 86 84 
Dry Goods and Textiles........ 2 7 3 7) 337 23 
Lumbe r, Building Materials, Hardwa: are. 6 9 4 78 215 57 
Chemicals and Drugs . 3 5 4 2 52 57 
PME Site HRs rege Baie ona Ss stag anak 5 I I 138 11 13 
Automotive Products Sci alecomnierksl she 6 9 7, 87 202 145 
SLISNY, BAOUSOS oi osc 5b a gos ig we sie ore’ 10 12 5 123 127 61 
All Other. . FA AOS ON RO OT 29 26 22 835 443 427 
RETAIL. TRADE (ROAD) © 6 iosb 65 s-¢ sess ews se 661 735 518 6,231 7,140 3,568 
2 | eae een ie, eRe ee eeeinirde Marae eee 174 197 174 1,177 1,163 894 
Farm Supplies, General Stores......... 18 26 28 183 250 211 
General Merchandise . ........00...0.... 34 3 21 307 27 217 
NINE oo ee nieieis noe shoe 156 175 92 989 1,460 578 
Furniture, Household Furnishings. ..... 66 53 24 749 492 207 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardwarc. . 36 40 24 502 311 369 
Automotive Products... .. ..53.05.0085 65 53 43 1,330 914 272 
BR ISEANT RUIN orc n bc sede 6a a ate tve ue os 47 52 48 477 1,493 391 
BIER ea see sere ees shrek Oo we eee 29 44 36 209 364 251 
PASTAS onc he oes ee Sasa teers 36 57 28 308 418 178 
ConsrnucTrion (total)... assesses cede 59 39 50 742 1,175 550 
General Contractors... ..5.6 2060055050 5 5 9 87 41 93 
Carpenters and Builders... . 21 8 9 350 405 140 
Building Sub-contractors Pe iorevecones 33 23 32 305 343 317 
Other Gontractors.. ...... 6 6 escs cc esas 3 : 386 ae 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE (total)... ........ 44 42 27 1,028 5,449 493 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors........... 14 9 6 142 54 57 
Fiaulaoe: Busses, 1 axis, C6: 5.55 5 <2 cs 10 14 8 534 115 225 
RSMAS ashen 1, orale Be rs tose ose aes 3 2 76 5,003 i 
MGAIREMUNROS) 2.5.55. atieseke Syhio Sn pte or sisal oie ol 5 3 I 110 24 35 
NORARITOEINS 5 5 as is raieiee we sw elie is ene 4 2 5 81 9 44 
TN UC Tc gag ee Me Pee RS ee 8 12 7 85 244 132 


Canadian Failures 


After a most unusual dip in April, 
Canadian failures returned to the 
March level. Numbers rose from 47 
in April to 93 in May, with liabilities 
which increased from $502,000 to 
$1,035,000. A year ago failures num- 
bered 80 with only $351,000 liabilities. 


[ 34] 





The decrease last month appeared to 
be general throughout the country and 
in all branches of business. So in May 
the increase was general and not con- 
fined to any section or industry group. 

The increase in numbers over May, 
1937, took place only in the Province 
of Quebec and the increase in liabilities 
principally in Quebec and Ontario. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 





COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘‘Dun’s Statistica, Review" 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities 











Geographical May May Change April Change 
Groups: 1938 1937 P. Ct. 1938 P. Ct. 
New England $4,980,214 $6,627,613 — 24.9 $5,264,828 — 5.4 
Middle Atlantic. . 21,550,076 28,911,287 — 25.5 23,801,244 — 9.6 
South Atlantic 8,152,127 11,997,505 — 32.0 8,784,316 — 7.2 
East Central +: 34,760,033 17,783,272 — 17.0 14,324,190 + 3.0 
South Central...... 7,602,989 10,046,409 — 24.3 11,406,227. — 33.4 
West Central....... 3,872,401 4,843,709 — 20.0 3,912,208 — 1.0 
Mountain ......... 2,251,093 2,604,894 — 13.6 1,682,431 + 33.8 
AGING oon. Guustesarart 14,486,736 15,556,265 — 6.9 15,666,921 — 7.5 
Total VU. S:. $77,655,669 $98,370,954 — 21.1 $84,842,365 — 85 
New York . ..... $13,977,101 $19,346,563 — 27.8 $16,197,699 — 13.7 
Outside New York $63,678,568 $79,024,391 — 19.4 $68,644,666 — 7.2 


Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 
(Millions of dollars) 

















Dun & Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 
The index represents the sum total of the 
wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
ties in general use: 


Weeks: 1938 1937 1936 1935 
June 21.... $2.40 $2.81 $2.65 $2.56 
June I4..:. 2.37 2.82 262 2.58 
June 7.... 2.36 2.83 2.60 2.59 
May 31.... 2.34 2.85 2.54 2.60 
May 24.... 2.35 2.85 255 2.60 
May 17.... 235 286 292 261 
May 10.... 2.34 2.84 2.54 2.61 
May 3... “24@ aos 2498 2G 

HicH Low 


$2.34 May 10 
$2.56 Dec. 28 
$2.52 May 19 


1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 
1937.. $3.01 Mar. 16 
1936.. $2.94 Dec. 29 


Dun © Bradstreet 
Daily Weighted Price Index 


30 Basic Commodities 


(1930-1932 = 100) 











Monthly ~ Daily Average————, 
1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
January ...... 21,798 27,226 25,262 871.9 1,089.0 971.6 
February ..... 17,583 23,720 22,065 799.2 1,078.1 959-3 
March ce 22,822 29,412 26,610 845.3 1,089.3 1,023.4 
PIE gs eset 21,667 26,086 24,711 833.4 1,003.3 950.4 
j= ea ea ea 20,169 23,951 22,473 806.8 958.0 898.9 
PGS ces codeine Sadie, 25,903 26,148 nearer 996.3 1,005.7 
WER Deane 26,015 2. re 1,000.6 952.5 
August eee aees. 22,260 21,269 856.2 818.0 
September .... ..... 24,076 CC? 7 ee 963.0 957-1 
Otober eas hea 24,668 AQUGS lk ates 986.7 994.3 
November. .2. 9 anche 21,796 24,554 947.6 1,116.1 
December 25,805 31,153 er 992.5 1,198.2 
Total 300,918 298,790 996.7 987.1 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities (000 omitted) 
May May Change April 
1938 1937 P Ct. 1938 
Boston $805,178 $981,764 — 18.0 $851,814 
Philadelphia ..... ...5.+ 1,443,000 1,655,000 — 12.7 1,460,000 
LCE Cee ae ee 128,435 160,434 — 19.9 129,354 
PIRSEUFIND 325 iis svioe cree 437,648 629,491 — 30.5 452.979 
Cleveland)... ss secsec%s 370,202 430,914 — 14.1 357,063 
Cincinnati 227,547 273,394 — 16.8 230,772 
Baltimiore . x 2ciedn een 257,223 294,637 — 12.7 270,498 
Richmond .. 137,681 154,619 — I1.0 141,508 
PORATION 52 o..2e 3 eRe GG 203,400 241,300 — 15.7 211,200 
New Orleans.......... 140,673 153,303 — 8.2 138,305 
Chicago 1,150,061 1,382,282 — 16.8 1,173,652 
Detroit 325,090 519,241 — 37.4 336,227 
SIGN PANN 95-5 dois. rare eng 339,321 398,570 — 14.9 335,226 
EOUISVING§ i665 <'o8 sa ks 120,934 150,958 — 19.9 127,084 
Minneéanolig: «2... dans: 255,921 286,043 — 10.5 266,163 
eamsas Cit 2s ose iares 338,338 418,172 — 19.1 345,049 
CAR Oe oS xc cate vie 118,318 127,061 — 6.9 111,782 
Deas ohixasc 37st. oboe 185,827 203,410 — 8.6 201,879 
San Francisco 5573097 623,255 — 10.6 570,180 
Portland, Ore. 112,692 132,975 — 15.3 118,130 
0 pe RN Re. 131,162 166,858 — 21.4 138,402 
Total 21 Cities. $7,785,748 $9,383,681 — 17.0 $7,967,267 
New York $12,383,151 $14,567,422 — 15.0 $13,700,223 
Total 22 Cities $20,168,899 $23,951,103 — 15.8 $21,667,490 














aS 1938 
June May April Mar. 
Py. 102.89 +.... 109.70 113.55 
ee 102.43 107.06 109.80 113.74 
Eee 102.98 106.98 +.... 113.89 
Aes *.... 107.15 108.89 113.45 
§: T . 106.89 108.39 113.24 
6... 102.84 107.12 108.56 t.... 
yee 103.16 107.26 108.66 113.24 
Soc. 30322) To... toes Vise 
Q.... 103.92 107.13 109.24 112.40 
10... 10423 30708 7... 2249 
FE.ncc Site 1OFSS 108.90: “11757 
1.05 Faccw ORGS 10843 21256 
I3.... 305.03 107.60 108.61 ..... 
14...: 309.42 107-76 t0g.a2 3114.85 
RGus JOGA Pixace  “ Sene SERG 
16... 105.48 107.18 109.27 112.45 
1%... YOR4e 106.50 Ff .... IAG 
.... "2... 306706 t0O9a8 114.76 
19.... Fi... ORS 208-32 (112.8 
20.... 105.50 106.35 108.66 + 
21 105.55 106.21 109.08 111.23 
22 105.64 +.... 108.80 110.93 
23 105.42 105.73 108.93 I11.09 
7 7 105.20 + 111.00 
25 -esens 206-57 108:36 110.97 
a6... «sees 404.28 207.95 110.70 
77 Se sees 2OSEE.208.00) fF... 
28.. itetce “Ssae IOROGe Rosa 
29:.. Jehése VP cease  IOAR SS PleGao 
30.. sesece, ~ car 1003. BOR8G 
31 102.48 109.48 


+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 


Hicn 
1938.. 117.06 Jan. 10 
1937.. 158.26 Apr. 5 
1936.. 142.65 Dec. 31 I 


Low 


102.43 June 
114.83 Dec. 


15.13 May 


te 


2 

















THOUSANDS 


THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH’S RECORD 


Book Publication 

















1925 1928 1931 1934 1937 


NuMBER OF Books PuBLIisHED—1925-1937—Publishers’ Weekly—Reports 

of more than 700 publishers, checked against book reviews and notices 

are used as the basis of these figures. It is estimated that 95 per cent of 
American-manufactured books are by American authors. 


AST YEAR the American public was offered 9,273 new 
books and 1,639 new editions of old ones, according to 
compilations by Publishers’ Weekly. Merely to keep up with 
the new titles, the bookworm would have had to devour at 
the rate of 773 per month, a little more than one every hour. 
And on at least 85 per cent of these, there was a strong 
chance that chewing would not have been easy: for every 
one novel, six non-fiction were placed on the market. 
Sensitive to business conditions, book publication has, 
besides cyclical swings, a well-defined seasonal variation. 
Christmas dominates the year, October and November 
output alone amounting to one-fifth of the year’s total. 
It is estimated by the trade that 21 per cent of the retail 
book sales occur in December, that, in fact, 40 per cent of 
the book business is in buying for gift purposes. 


Men’s and Women’s Wages 


A beETAILED stupy by the U. S. Department of Labor of 
“Differences in the Earnings of Women and Men” reveals 
little narrowing during recent years of the traditional gap 
between the wage levels of the two sexes. Because of varia- 
tions in the type of work performed and the number of 
hours worked, most interesting for purposes of comparison 
are data showing the rates of pay, on an hourly basis, for 
men and women doing essentially identical work. 

A survey of Chicago clerical workers (Winter, 1931) 
shows that women’s wages averaged no more than 73 per 
cent of men’s even in similar occupations: only in filing 
and bookkeeping were they as high, in correspondent and 
supervisory positions they were more than 30 per cent lower. 
Types of work in manufacturing are less homogeneous 
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and more difficult to classify because the material worked 
on, as well as the processes by which a product is made, 
may vary widely. Selecting only operations which are 
fairly uniform in requirements, the Department reports: 
in the men’s clothing industry (1932), men were always 
paid more than 56 cents an hour, while women never 
received so much as 41 cents, or so much as 67 per cent of 
men’s hourly average; in folding-paper-box plants (August, 
1935), men’s lowest hourly earnings were above women’s 
highest in any occupation, average wages for women being 
about 80 per cent of men’s; in the jewelry industry(Decem- 
ber, 1936) they were only 71 per cent as large; in the shoe 
industry (1932) 64 per cent as large. 

Among the factors responsible for this lower level of 
women’s wages, the study mentions: lack of strong labor 
organization among women, oversupply of labor, and, 
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Department of Labor—The gap between men’s and women’s wages 

remains almost constant; in more than a decade the percentage relation 
has varied by not more than a few points from year to year. 


especially, the traditional attitude that assigns a low value 
to work thought of as “women’s work.” Evidence is pre- 
sented to show that lesser skill, lower output, and lack of 
responsibility for the support of dependents are not valid 
reasons for a general difference in the wages of men and 
women: these factors vary among the members of the 
same sex, but not in a broad way between the two sexes. 


Jaloppies 


Porentia replacement demand for automobiles and farm 
equipment is illustrated by a recent survey made by the 
Bureau of the Census in co-operation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Covering 3,000 families in 
selected counties of 40 States, the study shows the per- 
centage that each year’s model formed of the total auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and tractors owned by these farms. It 
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PERCENTAGE OF Farm AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS OF EacH YEAR’S 
MoveL—January 1, 1938—U. S. Bureau of the Census and U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—One out of every six cars and one out of every 
four tractors used on farms were found to be ten years old or older. 


is pointed out that the limited sample makes it impossible 
to produce thoroughly accurate estimates, but that it may 
be considered sufficient to indicate the general situation. 

According to these findings, one-sixth of farm cars are 
ten years old or over; more than one-half are of more 
ancient vintage than 1933. Although purchasing of 1935, 
1936, and 1937 models was heavy, farm equipment also 
presents a striking picture of superannuation: one-fourth 
of all the tractors and trucks owned by these farms being 
ten years old or older. 


Radio Ownership 


OF THE 32,641,000 FAMILIEs in the United States, 26,666,- 
500 or 82 per cent owned at least one radio at the beginning 
of 1938, according to the Joint Committee on Radio Re- 
search. Not yet a crooner in every living-room, but ap- 
parently closer to realization than a car in every garage, or a 
mechanical refrigerator in every kitchen: only 54 per cent of 
the families sampled by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
owned automobiles and only 19 per cent mechanical refrig- 
erators (see Dec., 1937 and Jan., 1938 Dun’s Review). 
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Famities Ownine Rapio Sets IN THE UNiTED STATES—January 1, 1938— 
Joint Committee on Radio Research—Radios were owned by 82 per cent 
of all the families: by only 60 to 65 per cent of those in the South, but by 
more than 90 per cent of those in the Northeast and on the West Coast. 





The Committee’s figures on geographical distribution 
of “radio families” are interesting. Contrasted with 95 
per cent ownership among families of the Pacific States, 
only 60 to 65 per cent had radios in the South. The differ- 
ence was broadest among rural families: the proportion 
of ownership varying from 51 per cent of the rural families 
in the East South Central States to 96 per cent of those 
in the Pacific region. In no section was there more than 
20 per cent of urban families without radios. 


Postal Savings 


OriciNaty established in 1911 as a means of fostering 
thrift among the poor and attracting the savings of immi- 
grants awed by an elaborate bank structure, the Postal 
Savings System now fulfills, in the main, a different func- 
tion, serving chiefly those communities having no bank or 
no insured bank. Louise Sissman, writing in the Journal 
of the American Statistical Association (December, 1936), 
analyzes the changing character of deposits and depositors. 

During the first twenty years of the operation of the 
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Deposirs AND Depostrors oF PostaL Savincs SysTEM—IQII-1937— 

Operations of the Postal Savings System—Coincident with their rapid 

increase during the early 1930's, a change occurred in the type of 
depositors using the Postal Savings System. 


System, comparatively little variation occurred in the vol- 
ume of deposits, once they had risen above the $100,000,000- 
mark. At the end of this period, deposits amounted to 
$175,000,000, the number of depositors to 466,000—which 
compares with $27,000,000,000 held by 52,000,000 depositors 
in savings bank accounts. 

Though not apparent in this national total, an important 
development was occurring within the System during the 
last decade of the 1911-1930 era. This was manifested in a 
change in the geographical distribution of the savings: 
a shift from the larger cities, where the foreign population 
tends to be concentrated, to the West and rural communities. 
Miss Sissman points to the link between the general bank- 
ing situation and this trend: the bank suspensions which 
began to sweep the country in the early 1920’s were most 
severe in the West and in rural sections; they reached their 
climax in the period 1930-1933, during which postal savings 
skyrocketed; they were halted in 1933, when there also 
occurred a cessation of the abrupt growth in postal deposits. 

































NCE upon a time 
the Wales Adver- 
tising Company, New 
York, prepared its inter- 
national survey of travel 
principally for foreign 
governments. But 
weather reports on the 
gentle rain of tourist 
dollars have turned out 
to be of considerable in- 
terest to lesser areas as 
well, and to hotels, rail- 
roads, and steamship 
lines. So now the fourth, 
1938, edition of The 
Tourist Dollar appears 
as a revised, more com- 
prehensive report on 
who spends how much 
where, and how the respective wheres 
attract or sustain their tourist volume. 
The Wales report should dispel any 
thoughts that the tourist industry is an 
economic sideshow. Tourists, foreign 
and domestic, spent more than $5,000,- 
000,000 in the United States last year. 
It is not news that tourist revenue sup- 
ports Bermuda almost singlehanded, 
but in Canada, too, it is greater than 
the value of all manufactures com- 
bined. In Florida and New England 
no other industry is greater, not except- 
ing citrus fruits or textiles. In south- 
ern California, Maine, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin it stands second. In addi- 
tion to commercial revenue from tour- 
ists within its borders, the United 
States collects a head tax of from three 
to five dollars from every American 
steamship passenger leaving to tour in 
other countries, unless he goes to one 
on this continent or the Philippines. 
In 69 full 84 x 11-inch pages, The 
Tourist Dollar presents much more 
than bare outlines, region by region, of 
how many fish were caught with what 
sort of bait. One breakdown, for ex- 
ample, shows that in a certain State 
where tourism is the ranking industrv 


SaLE—Saying in effect “We can get it for 
you wholesale,’ Hearn’s, New York depart- 
ment store, last month held a furniture sale 
at its warehouse. Customers were trans- 
ported from store to sale in special buses. 


and Chicago. 


HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


REPORTERS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S 





HicusBaLt-LeveL Routres—Simultaneous ma:den-trips by New York 
Central’s new Twentieth Century and Pennsylvania's new Broadway 
Limited established 16-hour luxury rail travel between New York 
Above, the Century's rust-and-gray club lounge car. 


tradesmen estimate that these percent- 
ages of their total business are due to 
tourist dollars: florists, 25; candy, 30; 


39; 
drugs, 30; restaurant, 35; garage, 35; 
radio, 40; clothing, 50; printer, 59; 


hardware, 65; and banks (commercial 


deposits), 35 to'50. 


Summer School —Allan H. Mo- 
genson first became interested in mo- 
tion study and industrial uses for the 
motion picture camera in 1924. There 
seemed to him great possibilities for 
















































further elimination of 
wasted time and effort 
in industry. Apparent- 
ly there were. In the last 
six years alone, in con- 
ducting training pro- 
grams in work simpli4- 
cation, he has held meet- 
ings in regular schedule 
with 5,000 or more fore- 
men, supervisors, time- 
study engineers, and de- 
partment heads. Among 
the concerns for which 
he has conducted pro- 
grams are E. I. duPont 
de Nemours, Reming- 
ton Arms, Eagle Pencil, 
Westinghouse, Dicta- 
phone, Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd., and Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust. 

More and more he has come to feel 
that the great obstacle to methods 
improvement lies not in physical diff- 
culties, but in mental attitudes. In 
applying and teaching his techniques 
for reducing waste and cutting costs, 
Mogenson places much emphasis on 
enlisting the co-operation of foremen 
and rank-and-file employees. Exec- 
utives who attend his second “Work 
Simplification Conference” at Lake 
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SHort lieat—Shorting the piece to be 
soldered across two prongs, the new solder- 
ing tool at the left heats it with heavy cur- 
rent from the transformer. Thus current ts 
drawn only when the tool ts in actual use. 


Placid, N. Y., this Summer will find 
the betterment of morale an important 
topic. 

An extensive six-weeks course in 
scientific management, the Conference 
will begin on July 11, end August 20. 
Up to 25 non-competing companies 
will send one man apiece. Each will 
bring with him an actual problem from 
his company. Mornings and evenings 
will be devoted to classes, laboratory 
work, and learning the applications of 
motion pictures. The aim is that each 
man become equipped to set up and 
run a work simplification program in 
his own plant when he returns. 


Short—Because it draws current 
only during the few seconds when it 
is actually in use, the recently devel- 
oped “Aurora” soldering equipment is 
so economical that it should soon pay 
for itself. That at any rate is the way 
the Kinsford Specialty Company, at 
3911 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, 
say their customers feel about it. 

A glance at the photograph above 
will reveal how it is that the Aurora 
manages to be so miserly. The piece 
to be soldered is simply shorted across 
the two tips of the soldering tool; the 
piece heats; the solder melts; the job 
is done. When there’s no soldering 
there’s no shorting, and no current 
flows. The transformer supplies vari- 
able voltages, making possible a wide 
range of adjustments for various types 
of work. 

Other desirable features are inci- 
dental to the new principle involved. 
The Aurora requires no pre-heating or 
dressing of tips, and it has no element 
to burn out. 


Gift—Fortunately or not, more 
Fathers knew when Father’s Day was 
this year than ever before. Member 
stores of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in virtually every 
city and town in the country partici- 
pated in an aggressive effort to let 
Father know that something was 
afoot, and 89 per cent of the stores 
sampled in an NRDGA poll reported 
more intensive promotion than for 
last year’s event. Thirty per cent of 
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them put it up to the whole family, 
Father included, through the hearth- 
stone medium of radio. 

Brightest spot in the poll’s findings 
was the section estimating which 
men’s wear items were pushed the 
hardest; ties ran fourth, after hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, and hosiery. 

From city to city promotional re- 
flexes responded in diverse ways. 
June 19 was notable in Cincinnati for 
Father’s free admission to the ball- 
park and the zoo. New Orleans mer- 
chants ran a contest for the most popu- 
lar Father in the city. Without beat- 
ing around the bush, Louisville stores 
awarded a prize to the Father with the 
most children. To keep the Old 
Gentleman on the payroll several 
stores, here and there, proposed buying 
him a new pair of glasses, and one in 
upper New York State suggested a 
shiny new farm implement. 


Geography—Already known for 
their visible record equipment, de- 
signed primarily to make the day go 
faster for clerical workers, the Acme 
Card System Company, Chicago, has 
turned its attention to easing the bur- 
dens of department heads. Still hold- 
ing to the “visible” principle, their 
new device is an atlas. 

No semi-decorative wall-map for 
would-be Napoleons of commerce, the 
Acme Visible Atlas burrows into the 
minutz of State and county data. The 
top cover opens out to the left, and on 
the inside, to be sure, is a map of the 
entire United States. But from there 


on the going is straight brass-tack 
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geography. Each page is a State map 
sufficiently detailed to show county 
boundaries, county seats, and all 
towns of 250 and over. Also in view 
is the back of the previous map, carry- 
ing an alphabetical list of all counties 
and towns in the visible State, with 
populations and keys to positions. 
Acme thinks that there will be more 
than one sold to a company. In addi- 
tion to the sales manager, who would 
want it to credit orders, visualize mar- 
kets, and compare distribution with 
coverage by salesmen, the atlas might 
also interest traffic, order, and sales 
promotion department heads. 


Ways and Means—The longheads 
at the Newell-Emmet Company, New 
York advertising agency, know that if 
there is any single characteristic which 
is common to all executives important 
enough to represent potential Newell- 
Emmet accounts it is an eagerness for 
ideas which they can apply in some 
phase of their own business. 

With this in mind the agency has 
made its latest booklet, Current Pro- 
duction, a stimulating piece which 
should find its own level. A review of 
recent work done at the 4o East 34th 
Street offices, displays advertisements 
placed for accounts and in brief cap- 
tions tells how the basic campaign 
ideas were developed. More succinctly 
than most advertising handbooks it ex- 
plains how common sense and prin- 
ciples of psychology are put to work. 

For example, most ad-readers know 
more life insurance salesmen than life 
insurance facts. Advertisements for 
























































the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. have therefore included a 
popular question box. 

Competing for attention on a maga- 
zine page with a number of other small 
ads, the Oralgene piece, shown in the 
photograph at the right, made a strong 
bid for visibility by using white space 
generously and tilting its text panel. 

Evidence of a well-defined program, 
a series of public relations insertions of 
the Bell Telephone System for 18 years 
have interpreted the System in terms 
of interest to college undergraduates. 
Many of them now leaders, yesterday’s 
business men of tomorrow generally 
respect Bell. 

Also waiting to be mulled over are 
ways to humanize a bank, pull cou- 
pons, put new life in trade-marks, and 
reach mass markets with humor. 


Birthday Present—Despite the 
title of this department, most items 
occur there rather than here. Not so 
this incident. 

One of our editors was once known 
to the furniture trade as the executive 
secretary of its Code Authority under 
the NRA. Last month, almost exactly 
three years after the Blue Eagle passed 
on, he received a letter forwarded from 
Washington and addressed to him as 
the dignitary which he once was. It 
had not been lost in the mails; the 
postmark was for two days before its 
arrival. The sender was a furniture 
manufacturer in the Midwest. 

But that’s not all. Three years ago 
and more, the furniture Authority 
operated a scheme whereby members 
of the industry might file new designs 
(at one dollar each) and thereby 
strengthen their rights to protection 
under the common law. It was to 
make use of this service that the manu- 
facturer sent on his letter. And having 
a number of new designs to file, he en- 


closed a check for $15. 


Contest—Although such buildings - 
as the White House, the United States 
Capitol, the New York Public Library, 
and Boston’s Trinity Church were con- 
structed from designs selected in com- 
petitions, the American Institute of 
Architects now “. . . condemns com- 
petitions. It favors the direct selection 
of architects for the design of public 


buildings.” Among its reasons are the 
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ATTENTION—Newell-Emmet’s ad for 
Oralgene, the agency explains, drew 
attention from other small ads by us- 
ing white space and a tilted text panel. 


cost of competitions to architects, the 
difficulty of choosing fair juries. 

But this is not to say that there is 
harmony on this point throughout the 
national profession. There is, for ex- 
ample, the National Competitions 
Committee for Architecture and the 
Allied Arts (some of whose members 
are also in the AIA) which in the last 
session of Congress sponsored a bill 





providing for anonymous competitions 
to determine how and by whom public 
buildings shall be laid out. To them it 
seems that competitions are the only 
means to break the alleged monopoly 
held by architects with fortunate social 
or political connections. 

Whether or not they approved of 
competitions in principle, individuals 
and firms submitted 253 unsigned de- 
signs late in May in a contest conducted 
by the Museum of Modern Art and 
Architectural Forum. The subject was 
an art center for Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. 

When jury-room smoke had cleared 
ten days later the award went to two 
young draughtsmen in New York 
offices: Richard M. Bennett, in the 
ofice of Edward Stone, and Caleb 
Hornbostel, with Norman Bel Geddes. 

Bennett, 31, who began on neon 
signs, also lectures now at Vassar and 
Columbia. Hornbostel, 34, is the son 
of Henry Hornbostel, who has won 
more architectural competitions than 
anyone else in this country. Easy to 
win competitions, he told Hornbostel, 
Jr.: “All you have to do is to put in 
more columns than anybody else.” 
The prize winning design for Wheat- 
on, however, has not a single column. 


Contest—Young architects Richard M. Bennett, left, and Caleb Hornbostel diffidently 
contemplate their design for a substantial addition to the buildings account in 
Wheaton College’s balance sheet. The design was chosen from a total of 253 submitted 
in a competition conducted by the Museum of Modern Art and “Architectural Forum.” 
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“Ts country is dedicated to world peace 
through world trade. Pursuing this objec- 
tive, fourteen reciprocal trade agreements 
were operative during all of 1937, two 
more came into being during the year, 
and another became effective early in 1938. 


However, a large part of world com- 


A folder entitled “INTERNATIONAL TRADE AGREEMENTS” 


and adequate banking facilities are indis- 
pensable to American business men con- 
ducting overseas trade. In this respect, the 
assistance of the Chase National Bank is 
of material aid to those who are helping our 
population to maintain “economic and cul- 
tural intercourse with the rest of the world.” 





containing in chart form a convenient reference to the hundreds of agreements under which a large part 


of world commerce is conducted, has been prepared by this bank and is available to business executives. 


Officers of the Foreign Department wil] be pleased to furnish available information on specific agreements. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: Pine Street corner or Nassau, New York, N, Y. 


Foreign Branches: LONDON ¢ HAVANA © SAN JUAN e PANAMA ® CRISTOBAL © COLON e Offices of Representatives: BERLIN e ROME e MEXICO,D. F. 


THE CHASE BANK — Foreign Branches: Panis ¢ SHANGHAI ¢ HONGKONG ¢ TIENTSIN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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even Baltimore in 1867 there came 
to an uncertain St. Louis a boy of 
17 for whom algebra was dull and Latin 
meaningless. In 1932 there died in an 
uncertain Washington an educator 
whose goal it had been that through 
him a troubled nation might find a 
solution to its economic ills. Both were 
Robert S. Brookings, whose life Her- 
mann Hagedorn has set down in 
Brookings (Macmillan, $3.50). It is the 
life, too, of a man who sometime in 
that 52-year interval had been drum- 
mer, merchant, city-planner, patron of 
art, and member of the War Industries 
Board. He is best known today, per- 
haps, as founder of the three institu- 
tions for economic and government 
research which eventually were com- 
bined in the Brookings Institution. 

In St. Louis in 1867 Brookings cast 
his lot with the woodenware jobbing 
house of Cupples & Marston. The bur- 
geoning West, from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, was his to sell and to ex- 
ploit. Very soon he became a member 
of the firm. Jokingly he used to say: 
“I went to work for Samuel Cupples 
at 17. Four years later Mr. Cupples 
became my partner.” 


BOOK 


MEN AND IRON, by Edward Hunger- 
ford. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 414 
pages, $3.75. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT FROM BUSI- 
NESS, by J. David Houser. McGraw- 
Hill, 254 pages, $2.50. 


SQUARE-RIGGERS ON SCHEDULE, 
by Robert Greenhalgh Albion. Prince- 
ton University Press, 371 pages, $3.50. 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES, by Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 598 
pages, $5. 









BROOKINGS: A BIOGRAPHY, by 
Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan, 315 
pages, $3.50. 


A RAW COMMODITY REVOLU- 
TION, by Melvin T. Copeland. Bureau 
of Business Research, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 97 pages, $1.25. 





For some years associated with the Wells 
Fargo Express Company and later the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, he is now an execu- 
tive of the New York Central Railroad. 


Sometime fellow, Jacob Wertheim Founda- 
tion for the Betterment of Industrial Rela- 
tionships, Harvard University; president, 
The Houser Associates. 


Professor of history, Princeton University; 
author of a forthcoming study of the history 
of the Port of New York, of which this 
volume will be a part. 


Contributor to Whither Mankind? and au- 
thor of Living Philosophies, The Brown 
Decades, American Taste, and Technics and 
Civilization. 


A biographer whose works include Roose- 
velt in the Bad Lands, Leonard Wood, and 
The Magnate. 


Professor of marketing, Graduate School of 
Business, Harvard; author of The Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry in the United States 
and Principles of Merchandising. 


THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


BUSINESS . . . FINANCE . . . ECONOMICS . 


Merchant, then cosmopolite, he re- 
turned to America and to St. Louis to 
build Cupples Station, whose facilities 
established new methods for handling 
freight in the larger cities of this coun- 
try. More than a source of pride for 
his own city, Cupples Station was the 
forerunner of the Bush Terminals in 
New York, the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Warehouses, and similar projects in 
Chicago. 


Then Patron 


On the heels of the city-planner fol- 
lowed the patron of education. Wash- 
ington University, in St. Louis, was 
then in the doldrums, needing new 
funds badly and business acumen even 
more. The latter Brookings had in 
abundance, and generous with his own 
money, he found it possible to solicit 
more. The University’s fortunes soon 
improved. But more important for the 
future, the new president of the Cor- 
poration began to know the exhilara- 
tion which could come from carrying 
one’s aspirations into other lives. 

And so when he left the War Indus- 
tries Board 20 years later, certain that 
waste in government was a major na- 
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The life of Robert Brookings, who became a merchant at 21, 
retired at 46 to devote his life to public service, and founded 
the Institution which bears his name. Reviewed in this issue. 





. «GOVERNMENT 


tional problem, he turned his efforts to 
rescuing the Institute of Government 
Research. Established in 1916 to create 
sentiment for a national budget and re- 
organization of the executive depart- 
ments, the Institute had been forced to 
hold its program in abeyance during 
the war. 

When the first Institute had been re- 
established, Brookings turned to an- 
other problem. Anyone might build 
his theories of economic activity, but 
who had the facts? To be sure, they 
were buried away in pamphlets and 
monographs, but how many agencies 
were there to digest them and present 
them in a way which men like himself 
could understand? Thus a second 
Institute, for economic research, came 
into being. Later it was followed by 
a third, to train men who were going 
into government service in the use of 
the other institutes’ tools. 

These were the three which in time 
were combined in the Brookings In- 
stitution. In telling the story of its 
founder’s life, Mr. Hagedorn has held 
firmly to his concept that it should be 
one of the continual growth of a rest- 
less man. 


SUMMARY 


A history of the New York Central Railroad, from the first 30- 
mile-an-hour DeWitt Clinton, through the many consolidations 
and mechanical improvements, down to the present-day, stream- 
lined Twentieth Century Limited. 


Presents a picture of business from the standpoint of the persons 
who by their labor and patronage make it possible. Labor and 
consumer relations are defined as organizational problems to be 
solved by placing added emphasis on satisfying psychic wants. 


The story of the square-rigged packets, which from 1818 to 
1838 conveyed most of the news, passengers, and fine freight 
between Europe and America, and demonstrated the value of 
the line arrangement with scheduled sailings. 


Taking the city as the foremost expression of the forces in any 
culture, Mr. Mumford examines the cities of several successive 
periods so that in them he may try to discern the trend of man’s 
organized life. 




















































Discusses the scope and nature of the changes which war and 
post-war influences have worked in the prices of 19 raw com- 
modities and summarizes some of the attempts to combat these 
changes through control measures. 
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, A SHORT, QUICK, SOUND ROUTE TO 





NEEDED CAPITAL 


Do you need money? Have you inventory, either in raw 


\- Z Among the Dozens of 
| Commodities 
Field Warehoused 


Alcohol, Canned Goods, Cotton, 





























y Cotton products, Soy Beans and materials or in finished products, that is reasonably non-perish- 
d } Hides, Malt, Molasses, bin able and suitable for segregation? If so, by all means get 
s ee ee ae the facts about Field Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian as a 
t phur, Staves , Stoves, Wool, Woolen source of needed capital. It’s all very simple and business- 
f iF Goods, Wines, Whiskies, Zinc Slabs lik The “ h 49< ° ki 
: ond mony others, like. e “warehouse” is brought to your inventory, making 
BRINGS THE WAREHOUSE TO it collateral of a preferred nature. Your bank will welcome 
e THE INVENTORY the opportunity to loan you money at a very favorable 
y Mam, wo ee rate of interest. 
f NO DELAYS OR RED TAPE 
If you start now, by writing or wiring Douglas-Guardian, you 
“ can get needed capital with a promptness 
J that will please and surprise you, after a work- 
ing agreement has been reached. We are a 
national institution serving Business through 13 
7 strategically located branches. We take over 
the details and the responsibility. You get 
your money on favorable terms. The bank 
i gets desirable business. It’s a modern method 
H of financing that keeps growing by leaps and 
fi bounds. Why not write us today, not only 
a for the complete information about Field 
Warehousing, but tell us about your specific 
: e need for capital. We'll supply you promptly 
s with definite information covering your own 
. situation. 
GLAD TO MAIL YOU COPY ee a ee ee 
s OF THIS FREE BOOKLET t aH 
d : 7 : : i | Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., DR | 
€ It’s a concise but comprehensive presentation of Field 100 West Monroe St., Chicago 
? Warehousing, that brings the Warehouse to the Mer- I . | 
chandise, and makes possible larger loans at lower | Please send us yourbook, Financing the Modern Way. | 
4 rates of interest. It makes clear such important points ] | 
t as the difference between legitimate Field Warehous- | Company Name | 
f ing and subsidiary warehousing. A mighty interesting 4 | 
and valuable book for every executive concerned in S Aiiben | 
the finances of his company. Gladly mailed without | . | 
. cost or obligation, with table of statistics showing the 7 
y higher loan values permitted by the laws of most 1 Signed l 
‘ states on Field Warehoused collateral. Address 100 1 ! 
West Monroe St., Chicago, or nearest office. Tiiicsteeashiasineyitidensaiasdteaitigadiaiaitaicentaaiinen aint dna iieaiaaaei oil 
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Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 
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potential cutters of contract prices. 

In all such instances manufacturers 
have been successful when seriously 
willing to defend the price mainte- 
nance system against attacks from 
separate groups. Breakdown in price 
maintenance can generally be traced to 
the manufacturer’s unwillingness to 
accept the device. Since sentiment in 
dealer circles is running high for price 
maintenance, manufacturers will fre- 
quently pay lip-service to a system on 
which they look with disfavor, because 
they feel that to do otherwise might 
restrict their sales volume or arouse 
dealer antagonism. On the other hand, 
it has been noted time and again that 
the signing of a resale contract and the 
sending out of price notices, although 
wholly sufficient as legal instruments, 
are by no means vehicles of effective 
price control, unless combined with en- 
forcement devices. Undercutting of 
an established minimum price by a 
single store will initiate other price cuts 
and start a price war which spreads 
like wildfire. 

Under such conditions enforcement 
of resale price maintenance has become 
the crucial issue in many industries. 
There exists a bewildering variety of 
enforcement plans devised to vitalize 
price control, many of them differing 
in management and enforcement. 
Among the various types of such plans, 
two stand out. One is the group en- 
forcement plan resting on retail organi- 
zations, the other the individual price 
protective system instituted by the 
manufacturer’s sales organization. 

Among other industries the drug, 
book, tobacco, and liquor trades have 
witnessed the inauguration of numer- 
ous local group enforcement devices 
for price maintenance. Generally a 
local trade association of retailers, act- 
ing under the guidance of its national 
headquarters, forms a nucleus of the 
price control plan.‘ With more or less 
cheerful co-operation from the manu- 
facturer, it sponsors the retail price con- 
tracts and broadcasts the retail price 
notices and their variations through 
manuals which are liberally distributed 
through the trade and which in many 
instances serve as white lists to indicate 
compliance. The control board re- 


PRICE CONTROL UNDER FAIR 
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ceives complaints on price violations 
and brings them to the attention of the 
manufacturer. It may stimulate the 
manufacturer to court action or it may 
sue directly through a member dealer.” 
Group enforcement plans have 
gained special importance in industries 
where manufacturers distribute 
through diversified outlets, as for ex- 
ample, in the tobacco trade. Here the 
trade association polices not only the 
prices in the stores of their own man- 
agement, but goes to other stores in 
which the merchandise is handled and 
enforces observance. Thus retail to- 
bacconist groups control the mainte- 
nance of resale prices for tobacco prod- 
ucts in tobacco stores and grocery stores. 
An interesting tie-in of retail price 
enforcement with the labor movement 
was recently observed in Milwaukee, 
where a labor organization of electrical 
appliance salesmen controlled resale 
prices by fining violators and picketing 
non-conforming stores. 


No Substitute 


Important as the operation of a 
powerful pressure group of retailers 
may be for the enforcement of price 
maintenance systems, they can not be 
considered as a substitute for the manu- 
facturer’s active support of his price 
control. This has been strongly evi- 
denced in cases where indirect price 
concessions obstructed the enforcement 
of Fair Trade contracts. The radio 
industry is an outstanding instance. 
After most of the national distributors 
of radio sets had issued Fair Trade 
contracts, retailer competition was 
shifted to the allowances on trade-ins, 
one retailer outdoing the other in lib- 
eral discounts. Although an express 
clause in the minimum price agree- 
ment forbade the practice of over- 
rated trade-ins, their use could not be 


5 The legal question of whether a dealer may sue an- 
other dealer for unfair competition because of the cutting 
of an established resale price is open to controversy. . In 
Old Dearborn v. V. P. Seagram, Distillers, 299 U. S., 183, 
the United States Supreme Court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Fair Trade acts as protecting the good will 
value of the manufacturer’s brand. Since no such prop- 
erty rights are involved in the dealer's case, courts have 
occasionally denied the dealer's right to sue. cf. Albaum 
v. Liquor Mart, a New Jersey case where Judge Biglow 
denied an injunction sought by three retailers against the 
fourth under the old law which did not entitle the retailer 
to sue violators (Prentice-Hall, Federal Trade and Industry 
Service, 40831). In the State of New York the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, however, has expressly up- 
held the right of retailers to seek redress against price 
cutting of competitors. Portchester Wines & Liquor Shop 
v. Miller Bros., decision of January 28, 1938, 253 App. 
Div. 188, 
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TRADE LAWS 


stopped in spite of the co-operative ef- 
forts of local retailer groups. Appli- 
cations for injunctions through re- 
tailers were denied by the court because 
it was shown that the plaintiffs, to meet 
thé demoralized conditions of the mar- 
ket, had themselves cut retail prices." 

In this industry the lack of co-oper- 
ation from the manufacturer rather 
than absolute impossibility of control- 
ling trade-ins might be considered the 
chief obstacle to effective retail price 
maintenance. It has been shown that 
manufacturers themselves granted ex- 
cessive price reductions on earlier 
models still stocked by retailers. Gen- 
erally speaking, devices like the trade- 
in allowance, coupons or premiums,’ 
and other indirect price evasions have 
greatly contributed to blocking enforce- 
ment of resale prices. Likewise in the 
book trade the book club’s returns to 
members have permitted evasion. 

If the manufacturer tries to enforce 
a price maintenance system individual- 
ly, without the support of an organized 
retail group, he works against even 
greater odds. Manufacturers distrib- 
uting through a network of jobbers 
have no direct means of controlling the 
retail store, since their salesmen have 
no contract with the retailer. Expe- 
rience has proved that to build up an 
efficient price control system by an in- 
dividual manufacturer requires years 
of carefully prepared action and in- 
volves high costs. Contract forms must 
be developed which satisfy the legal re- 
quirements of the different States, yet 
are simple enough to be understood by 
small business men. True, the courts 
have decided that the signature of one 
such contract by one retailer is sufh- 
cient to bind the others;* and to prove 
knowledge of a violating dealer it is 
not necessary to prove that he has re- 
ceived a notice referring to the particu- 
lar contract.° 

Yet in practical application a single 
manufacturer’s enforcement plan will 





®Cf. Kline v. Davega City Radio, Inc., New York 
Supreme Court, April 18, 1938, Prentice-Hall, F.T.1.S., 
40419. 

7 In Bristol-Myers v. Nevins Drug Company, the Penn- 
sylvania Court of Common Pleas held that issuing of profit- 
sharing coupons was a violation of the Pennsylvania Fair 
Trade act. (January 7, 1938.) The New Jersey Chancery 
Court in a decision of December 16, 1937, held employee 
discounts on price-fixed articles violative of the New 
Jersey Fair Trade law. Bristol-Myers Company, Inc. Vv. 
Bamberger & Co., Inc. (Prentice-Hall, F.T.1.S., 40829.) 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN JONES”... 


down JONES is one of millions 
of American wage-earners, salaried 
and professional workers whose 
annual income is more than $1,000. 
He occasionally purchases articles 
on the instalment plan. 


His critics would have you believe 
that he fosters heedless buying of 
luxuries, promotes extravagance, 
piles up debt and contributes to 
or prolongs a business depression. 
They believe that his instalment 
purchases are a huge proportion 
of all retail purchases, which is 
not at all true. 


I believe it is my duty as head of a 
national organization, with 4,500 
employes, specializing in financing 
instalment sales, to tell you the 
truth about John Jones—sound in- 
stalment buyer—and to offset much 
misinformation which has been 
and is being spread about him. 


Depressions are not caused by 
people’s purchases. Purchase and 
consumption create more business, 
more jobs, more wealth, more pros- 


perity. Depressions are caused | 


when people stop normal purchas- 
ing. To blame any depression on 
the instalment purchasers means 
that instalment buying must drop 
offin much greater proportion than 
cash or short term credit buying. 


*A symbolical name, not that of any person. 


by A. E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 





The facts shown by the recent report of 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce are that the estimated 
total instalment sales during 1937 were 
only 12.2% of total estimated retail sales, 
compared with 11.8% for 1936, 10.9% for 
1935, and 13% for 1929; also, that the 
average amount of credit outstanding on 
retail instalment accounts during 1937 was 
about $2,900,000,000. 


Total retail sales during 1937 approximated 
$41,000,000,000, of which only 12.2%, or 
$5,000,000,000, were instalment sales and 
87.8%, or $36,000,000,000, were for cash or 
on open credit. A 40% drop in all retail sales, 
during a depression, based on 1937 figures, 
means a drop of 4.88%, or $2,000,000,000, on 
all instalment sales; but it would also mean 
a drop of 35.12%, or $14,400,000,000, in re- 
tail sales made for cash or on open credit. 


It must be obvious, then, that the drop in 
volume of sales for cash or open credit, and 
not the dropin instalment sales, causes and 
prolongs a business depression. A total 


retail instalment debt of $2,900,- 
000,000, which is reduced during a 
depression, need not cause concern. 


Systematic saving is one of the 
basic principles of accumulating 
wealth. Sound instalment buying 
encourages the budgeting of fam- 
ily income and systematic saving 
for investment in durable family 
possessions. It produces mass 
buying power and makes mass 
production possible, which results 
in much lower prices on articles 
generally sold on the instalment 
plan. It has helped build great in- 
dustries—the automobile, refriger- 
ator and radio industries. It keeps 
factories busy and labor employed. 
It has raised America’s living 
standard far above that of any 
other nation. It has made yester- 
day's luxuries today’s necessities. 


Upon the above facts, I believe 
that all reasonable persons will 
find that John Jones— sound instal- 
ment buyer—is not a menace. He is 
a worthy and valuable contributor 
to the prosperity of American 
business and to the happiness of 
American life. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY. 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 
Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


BALTIMORE 


© 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open 
Account Financing, Factoring and 
Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 200 OFFICES IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 
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HAVANA 
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Latin AMERICA SALES SERVICE 


A New Aid to Manufacturers Interested in Export 


I. Latin America Sales Index: 55,310 names 
with business and capital group classifications. 
2. Supplements containing new and revised listings. 
3. Reports on any two names listed. 
Yearly Subscription —$60.00 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Ine. 
| Foreign Sales Division 
290 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 


We would like more information regarding the 
LATIN AMERICA SALES INDEX, Vol. I, 


| Gentlemen: 
| 
| Supplements, and Service. 
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hardly succeed unless at least a majority 
of customers have signed formal price 
agreements and thus pledged observa- 
tion of the established price rules. Even 
then the manufacturer should empha- 
size his determination to prosecute 
violators by repeated announcements, 
Some manufacturers have made it a 
definite policy not to open a new ac- 
count until a Fair Trade contract is 
signed by the dealer. In many in- 
stances painstaking correspondence 
and argument are necessary to bring 
price cutters into line. Court action 
against persistent violators is some- 
times necessary, but must generally be 
considered as a last resort. 


Obstructions 


As a matter of fact, recalcitrant re- 
tailers will find that the niceties of the 
law allow them almost indefinite ob- 
struction. The preliminary injunctioa 
is a most effective weapon, but being 
considered by some courts as too drastic 
a remedy to be invoked except in cases 
of clear evidence, it is not too liberally 
granted. Although courts have em- 
phasized that plaintiffs need not sue 
all price cutters simultaneously,'* they 
may refuse enforcement in cases where 
many violations have occurred and 
gone unpunished.** Courts have de- 


nied enforcement by preliminary in-’ 


junction because of the manufacturer’s 
refusal to furnish the price cutter with 
price-protected merchandise,** or be- 
cause of the lack of a consideration in 
the price contract,'* or because of the 
distributor’s lack of ownership of the 
trade-mark with which the product 
was identified.*® 


8 Revlon Nail Enamel Corporation v. Charmley Drug 
Shop, New Jersey Chancery Court; Calvert v. Nussbaum, 
New York Supreme Court, N.Y.L.J., January 20, 1938. 

® Seagram v. Seyopp, New York County Supreme Court 
P. III, January 14, 1937, N.Y.L.J., January 15, 1938. 

10 In Frankfort Distillers v. Levine, N.Y.L.J., March 5, 
1938, the Kings County Supreme Court of New York 
denied an injunction which was supported by the affidavit 
of one witness only. 

1 National Distillers Products Corp. v. Columbus 
C.L.S., Inc., New York Supreme Court, N.Y.S. 2nd, 319. 
'2 Kline v. Davega, New York Supreme Court, April 
18, 1938. 

13 Lentheric v. Weissbard, New Jersey Chancery Court, 
December 28, 1937. (Prentice-Hall, F.T.1.S., 40374.) 

14 Calvert vy. International Liquor; same v. Raymond 
Wine & Liquor Co.; same v. Market Street Corp., 
Judge Biglow, New Jersey Chancery Court (Prentice-Hall, 
F.T.1.S., 40381). The court declares it extremely doubt- 
ful whether promise of the manufacturer to fix the same 
prices and terms for other retailers is a good consideration 
in the typical resale price contract. In the case Houbigant 
Sales Corp. v. Woods Cut-Rate Store, the same court in 
its decision of December 29, 1937, has decided that sale 
and delivery to the retailer by producers and fixing of 
prices constitutes a sufficient common law consideration. 
(123 N.J.E. 40). 

15 In Schenley Products Corp. v. Franklin, Judge Biglow 
of New Jersey denied relief to the Schenley Company be- 
cause neither its distributor nor the company itself, but an 
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Another vehicle of resale price ob- 
struction is the contention of the de- 
fendant that the merchandise has been 
acquired before the Fair Trade acts 
had been made effective. Courts are 
generally inclined to exempt pre- 
viously acquired merchandise from the 
price rule.”® 

For these and other reasons most 
manufacturers so far have not been 
enthusiastic supporters of resale price 
maintenance. Although some of them 
appear to have achieved beneficial mer- 
chandising results after years of toil, 
others have been deterred by the fea- 
tures of rigidity which are inherent in 
the plan, and still others have yielded 
only upon pressure from retailer 
groups. It might be said that their ap- 
prehensions as to the consumer resis- 
tance which frozen mark-ups might 


16 CH. Seagram v. Seyopp, supra., where the court held 
that rights against non-contract signers are acquired only 
where merchandise is sold which has been acquired ~— 
notice. cf. Oneida, Limited v. Macher Watch Co., N 
County Supreme Court, April 7, 1938, 99 N.Y.L.J., a 


IMPROVEMENTS, 


invoke have not materialized and that 
the private brand scare has proved to 
be grossly exaggerated. 

On the other hand retailers, although 
greatly benefited by price maintenance, 
have not seen the golden era of fair 
and profitable prices for everybody. IE 
they were fairly successful in hindering 
manufacturers from breaking con- 
sumer resistance through lower retail 
margins, they find that competition in 
the retail field has not ceased to exist 
but is rather diverted to new channels. 

Thus, on the whole, it might be ex- 
pected that neither the inflated hopes 
nor the over-pessimistic apprehensions 
voiced for and against resale price 
maintenance will materialize. Gradu- 
ally people will come to realize that 
however useful a Fair Trade law may 
be as a weapon against price abuses it 
will act as a ncaa on those who 
consider it a device for the elimination 
of competition. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


The individual business man, look- 
ing over his expenditures for improve- 
ments and enlargements during 1936 
and comparing them with the aver- 
ages for his industry, may very prop- 


-etly ask, “How do I fit into this? 


Was most of the money spent by the 
large concerns? Were the spending 
policies of these concerns related to 
the rate of increase of their sales?” 
In the majority of industries and 
trades, the sample of reporting con- 
cerns was large enough to be classified 
into two or three size groups for a 
study of this question. 

Among manufacturers the concerns 
are grouped according to 1935 sales vol- 
ume as follows: 


Large —Over $1,000,000 
Medium—$100,000 to $1,000,000 
Small —Less than $100,000 


Small manufacturing concerns 
seemed to lack the funds or the inclina- 
tion to spend for improvement or en- 
largement. There were more small 
establishments than large ones which 
failed to report these types of expen- 
ditures. In the group of concerns 
which did undertake expenditures, 
there were noticeable tendencies for en- 
largement commitments to concentrate 
among the large concerns, improve- 
ment commitments among the smaller. 


ie 4. ¥ 1g 3 8 


However, the pattern just described 
is characteristic of less than half of 








Riding triumphantly through the long 


years of world-wide depression, the Leipzig Trade 
Fairs have reached important new heights in 
international commerce. THE 1938 SPRING FAIRS 
BROKE ALL THE RECORDS OF 700 YEARS—IN 
ACTUAL SALES AND IN THE ATTENDANCE BY 


| EXHIBITORS AND BUYERS ALIKE. 


the industries examined and in the | 


remaining industries no logical tend- 
ency is noted for the large or the small 
to be more heavily committed to capital 
goods expenditures. 

In the following industries the small 
concerns spent a larger percentage of 
sales than the large concerns on both 
improvement and enlargement ac- 


counts: non-alcoholic beverages, fruit 


On August 28th the Fall Fairs will open. Reser- 
vations already in hand indicate that there will 
be more than 6,500 exhibitors from 25 countries 
—and not less than 150,000 buyers from 72 
countries. Those who attend these semi-annual 
Fairs are the aggressive executives and buyers 
from all parts of the world. They know that 
Leipzig is the one place to see tomorrow’s mer- 


chandise successes today. They know that cover- 


| ing these Fairs keeps them at least six months 


and vegetable canning, women’s and | 
| Building Fair, there will be at least 1,000 ex- 


| hibitors. We invite you to write for Booklet No. 20 


children’s clothing, machine shops. 

In the furniture industry the large 
concerns appear in general to have 
been setting aside a bigger portion of 
sales for capital expenditures than have 
the small enterprises. 


Wholesalers 


The three sales volume groups of 
wholesalers are: 


Large —$300,000 and over 
Medium—$50,000 to $300,000 
Small —Less than $50,000 


Consistent distinctions in the spend- 
ing policies of the large and the small 
wholesalers are apparent in less than 
half of the wholesale trades covered. 
However, there is a recognizable tend- 


ency for the large concerns to report 


“no expenditures at all” more fre- 
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ahead of their stay-at-home competitors. 


In the General Merchandise Fairs, some 5,500 
firms will exhibit both finished and semi-finished 
goods—covering every conceivable line for the 


department and the specialized store. In the 


—tell us the lines in which you are interested— 
let us help you determine the profit possibilities 
which these Fairs offer to your business. You can 
cover all your interests in Leipzig in less than 


one week’s time. 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York 


TRADE FAIRS 





























It Costs Too Much 
TO CLIMB STAIRS 


Every staircase exacts its definite toll in heart 
strain, physical exhaustion, and accident peril. 
The price you pay is not reckoned in terms of 
dollars, but in health. It’s much wiser, and 
pleasanter, too, to ride at home in a Sedgwick 
Electric Elevator or on a Stair-Travelor. Recom- 
mended by physicians. Moderately priced. Sim- 
plified budget payments. 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 
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STAIR- 
TRAVELORS 
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WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 


Licensed under BOOKLET 


Inclinator Co. patent 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
139 West 15th St. New York 








REACHING CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
OF LARGE CORPORATIONS 


Dun’s Review provides direct 
approach to the chief executives 
of large corporations. 

With a circulation of 50,000, 
more than 30,000 are officers of 
their companies; 20,000 are presi- 
dents. 

57% of the companies are 
manufacturers; 27°/, are whole- 
salers; 10°% are banks, financial, 
insurance companies. 


More than 40% of these com- 


panies are rated over $125,000, 
which is more than 80% of all 
such companies. 




















quently than did the small concerns. 
The relative importance of expendi- 
tures for enlargement is about the same 
in the case of the large, medium, and 
small groups in most trades, with a 
slight tendency for the small concerns 
to spend more freely on improvements. 
This occurred in the following whole- 
sale trades: dairy products, food and 
grocery specialties, farm products, 


_ petroleum products. 





| closely developments 


Retailers 


Retailers were grouped by sales vol- 
ume as follows: 


Large —$100,000 and over 
Medium—$20,000 to $100,000 
Small —Less than $20,000 
Money and the confidence to spend it 
were not the exclusive property of any 


one size group of retailers. Concerns 


reporting zero expenditures were scat- 
tered in about equal frequency through 
all three size groups. The expenditures 
were also well spread, but in accumu- 
lated dollar volume the expenditures 
of the small concerns were relatively 
heavier than those of the large con- 
cerns in a substantial number of trades, 
and the small concerns quite fre- 
quently continued to step up their ex- 
penditures in 1937 more rapidly than 
did the larger organizations. 

In the following trades there was a 





tendency for the small concerns to 
spend a heavier percentage of sales 
than did the large concerns for both 
improvements and enlargements: gro- 
ceries, groceries and meats, house fur- 
nishings and floor coverings, electric 
and gas household appliances, farm 
implements, automobile accessories, 
coal yards. 

The facts presented above describe 
a problem of vital interest to business 
men and economists. But the facts 
in themselves are no solution of the 
problem. It does not resemble the 
type of problem which is commonly 
expected to evaporate in the hot glare 
of publicity. The doldrums of our 
durable goods industries during a de- 
pression cannot be cured by sun baths. 

We can speculate on what we might 
do if tradition did not run to the con- 
trary or if adjustment to new ways of 
doing things in a complicated world 
were simple. For instance, it is in- 
teresting to consider how our economic 
system would operate if a substantial 
group of business enterprises should 
resolve hereafter never to add to plant 
facilities when business had been on 
the upgrade for a period of months, 
but to “amortize in advance” their 
new construction requirements and 
to resolve that spending would be 
started when things looked blackest. 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


CONTRIBUTORS .. . COMING NEXT MONTH 


EADERS who 
recall Reinhold 
Wolff's article in the 
December number 
perhaps remember 
also that his experience 
has been of a‘sort to 
favor a detached view 
of pricing problems in 
this country. Only 
three years ago he was 
practising law in Ger- 
many and following 


in the trade association 


' movement there. Now living in New 







York University and has been an ad- 


York, Dr. Wolff is editor of Trade 
Regulation Review and a pricing and 
merchandising counselor. This year he 
has been teaching marketing at New 
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DR. REINHOLD WOLFF 








visor to the Commit- 
tee on Distributional 
Costs of the Confer- 
ence on Price Research, 
National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 
Co-author of The 
Control of Retail 
Prices Under the Fair 
Trade Laws, Duncan 
Holthausen studied 
economics at Amherst 
College. Under the 
guidance of Frederick 
C. Mills, of Columbia 
University, he has just completed an 
intensive study of the effects of the 
Feld-Crawford Act on drug prices. 


Next month’s article in the series 
presenting the viewpoints of business 
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leaders will be by William L. Batt, 
president since 1923 of SKF Industries. 
Mr. Batt is also chairman of the co- 
ordinating committee of the Seventh 





DUNCAN HOLTHAUSEN 


International Management Congress, 
which will bring industrialists and 
management authorities from 30 coun- 
tries to Washington this Fall, Septem- 
ber 19 to 23. 

There it will be the aim of the Con- 
gress to give management in industry 
and agriculture an opportunity to ap- 
praise the social and economic results 
of its work and to discern its future 
course under rapidly changing con- 
ditions and new concepts of its re- 
sponsibility. 


In a future issue Dun’s Review will 
report on Section IV of the Survey of 
Business Trends. Sales and inven- 
tories, 1935-1937, will be analyzed by 
sizes of enterprises in representative 
lines of business. 





DUN’S REVIEW 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Ray- 
mond Brennan, Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivan, Associate Editors; 
J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; Clarence Switzer, 
4rt Director; H.C. Daych, Advertising Manager. 
Susscription: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 

Dun’s Review goes to each company using the 
services of Dun & BrapstREET, INc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. July, 
1938, Vol. 46, No. 2123. Copyright 1938, 
Dun & BrapstrEET, Inc. Printed in U. S. A. 
More detailed breakdowns of those statistical 
data originally compiled by the publishers—busi- 
ness failures, bank clearings, building permits, 
and price indexes which are summarized and 
interpreted cach month in Dun’s Review (sec 
Pages 32-35)—are published monthly in Dun’s 
StatisticaL Review, tables only, no text, $1 a 
year; $2 outside the United States. 
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Your Eyes Blinded 
~Your Hands Tied 


Your receivables add up to an imposing total -- on paper. If 
you rely blindly on these figures, your optimism may prove costly. 
If you are over-anxious about them, foar ties your hands -- you 
cannot grasp additional sales opportunities. 


Keen executives want to know the real value of their receiv- 
ables at all times. The way to do it is to cover all accounts with 


American Credit Insurance 


General coverage affords positive protection against unex- 
pected credit losses as long as goods are shipped under the terms 
of the policy. When debtors default, you are reimbursed 
promptly. Delinquencies, as well as insolvencies and ‘‘77-B” 
cases, are liquidated. Thus, capital is not only kept safe, but 
working, turning, and earning money, as well. 

Many Manufacturers and Jobbers find the “American” C-F 
policy a most effective instrument for handling slow-pay custom- 
ers with finesse. Any ‘American’ representative will gladly 
tell you about the exact policy to cover your specific needs. 
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J. F. McFadden, President 
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GENDREAU | 


(Concrrss has finished writing the 
Wages and Hours Act, but the pen will shortly be taken up 
again by an Administrator. He must put precise meaning into 
the broad and mysterious phrases in which such laws are 
usually written. Of special importance is determining how 
rapidly progression above the minimum requirements shall 
take place. 


The spirit of the Act calls for gradualness. And the recent 
history of France under the Popular Front would endorse such 
a program. There, legislation on hours and wages, particularly 
the forty-hour week, was applied so generally and so suddenly 
that many employers were unable to make adequate prepara- 
tions. The new decrees frequently necessitated major adjust- 
ments of personnel and methods of operation. In many cases, 
production was restricted and costs mounted rapidly, followed 
by sharp price increases. An investigating committee urged 
greater flexibility. 








Even the most ardent supporter of the new Act should hope 
earnestly that its administration will be able to resist the various 
forces which will demand that action be taken with feverish 
haste, and will proceed calmly and deliberately to bring about 
the maximum of benefit with a minimum of damage. Busi- 
ness enterprises can make the necessary adjustments with 
fewer complications, if given plenty of time to do so. But there 
is no form of management magic which can say “Presto” and 
complete the process over night. 
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